





Stars of 1960 SINGER 
Young Stylemaker Contest 


“ 


Pretty Mary Jane Diehl! of Canfield, Ohio, stitched 
her way to fame, fashion and France with this hand- 
some brown and white wool herringbone suit. She 
outsewed all other contenders in the Misses and 
Mrs. Division with Vogue Pattern #5029 to win 
$1000 and a trip to Paris Couture houses. 


Over 60,000 girls aged 10 to 21 entered the con- 
test. And 5,000 of them took home local prizes in- 
cluding sewing cases and SINGER* Sewing Machines. 
The 15 top winners (5 from each Division) came to 
New York for an all-expense-paid round of judging, 


plays and sight-seeing. 


Watch for next year’s contest announcement in 
your favorite magazines. The winner could be YOU 
...if you invest $10, some time, and a few yards of 
material in the SINGER Contest Dressmaking Course 
(eight 24-hour lessons). Make your dress while 
you learn to sew the easy SINGER way. And perhaps 


we'll be wishing YOU Bon Voyage. 
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Teen Winner — 15. year-old Tween Winner — Frances 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS Texas belle, Chery! Ann Little Wargo, 13, bright-eyed Bell 


of San Antonio won United aire, Texas, lass, sewed up top 
« Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. States Tour and $600 with this prize of U. S. Tour and $400, 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. black and white checked wool She made her green wool dress 


suit. Vogue 41637. from Simplic ity Pattern #3541. 
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“My new Sheaffer Cartridge Fountain Pen never even goes near 
an ink bottle. It fills with handy, leakproof cartridges of Skrip 
writing fluid, that I carry right in my pocket”...says student 
leader David Keown. Dave is a junior at Broad Ripple High 
School in Indianapolis, Indiana. He maintains a “B” average... 
is a member of the Math-Science Club, Junior Achievement, Hi-Y, 
and Future Business leaders. He also runs cross-country for the 
varsity track team 


Over 15,000,000 students and teachers have already 
switched to Sheaffer’s Cartridge Fountain Pen. It’s 
the modern way to write...fills the clean new way 
with unbreakable cartridges of Skrip writing fluid 
that can be dropped into the barrel by either end. 
And Skrip cartridges hold more ink 
than any other cartridge in the world. 
You know, nothing writes as well as a 
real fountain pen...and no fountain 
pen fills more neatly and quickly than 
Sheaffer’s all-new Cartridge Pen. 
Choose yours today from five smart 
colors—black, blue, green, grey or red. 
with two free Skrip cartridges. Set with matching 
$995 neil, $4.95. Other Cartridge Pens at $5. And, 
rip cartridges come in eight washable and per- 

manent colors at 5 for 49¢...12 for 98¢ 


SHEAFFER'S 


é CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 


© 1961, W.A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, OWA 
SHEAFFER PENS, MAICO HEARING AIDS 
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' 

1 If you need a ballpoint too...then, here’s today’s Big Ballpoint Buy) SHEAFFER’S eoulgr Value 

' STUDENT SPECIAL (for a limited time only). Includes: regular $2.49 Ballpoint (com- $ fal ¢ 
t plete with refill), plus an extra 79¢ refill and an “Improve Your Handwriting” Booklet. 
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Health Insurance 


Dear Editor: 

After reading “Health Insurance . . . 
Public or Private Responsibility?” [Nov. 
30 issue], I am still not convinced that 
public health insurance is the answer. 
One side of the debate states: “Volun- 
tary plans do not cover everyone—and 
never will.” Naturally not. But as is 
pointed out in the arguments on the 
other side, the ones who aren't covered 
by a medical plan and need care can 
be helped through clinics which special- 
ize in caring for the poor. 

These clinics are a much better plan 
than to have the whole population pay 
taxes for those [of the poor] who don’t 
really want or even need help. I don’t 
think it’s democratic for the rich to pay 
for the poor. 

I think, rather, that if someone needs 
medical care and is unable to pay 
for it, his family should . . . help in 
the crisis. It is only under private in- 
surance . . . that our democracy can 
survive. This is why I think private 
health insurance is the answer. 

Barbara McCullough 
Keokuk, lowa 


Capital Punishment 


Dear Editor: 

In our American History class we 
have been discussing capital punish- 
ment. Although there were many opin- 
ions on this topic, we could not come 
to any definite conclusions. Being read- 
ers of your magazine, we would enjoy 
an article on capital punishment... . 
It would be interesting to see how you 
would approach this subject as a de- 
bate. 

Meribeth De Grau 

Joyce Bennett 

Williamstown Central School 
Altmar, N. Y 


> Senior Scholastic had a Forum Topic 
on capital punishment in its March 9, 


frichorgin 


PUNCH--Ben Rott 
“And to go with it, of course, you'll 
need a brief case for your radio, 


television and recording contracts.’ 


1960, issue. Since then we have had 
many requests to print another article 
on the subject, and we may do so 
later this year.—Editor. 


Latin American Aid 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to comment on your article 
on Latin America in the Nov. 16 issue. 
It is quite evident that an aid plan 
from some government is greatly need- 
ed in these Latin American countries. 
Don't you think that by helping these 
nations help themselves, the United 
States would be helping to stamp out 
the Fidel Castros? We need the Latin 
Americans on our side. 

Mary Louise Tascher 
Ingleside, Illinois 
> Some of the new directions and old 
problems of United States policies to- 
ward underdeveloped regions will be 
discussed in our upcoming article, “Cas- 
troism, Is It Spreading?”—Editor. 


Rubber Stamp Curtain 


Dear Editor: 

After reading “The Rubber Stamp 
Curtain” [Dec. 7 issue] I find it neces- 
sary to express my opinion. I am both 
pro and con on this issue. I feel that 
the government should tell the Ameri- 
can public what it is doing. . . . Buf 
then again, I think that if the issue at 
hand relates to security or delicate in- 
ternational negotiations, then secrecy is 
well justified 

Gloria Maggi 
Canon-McMillan H. § 


Canonsburg, Pa 


Sniovking and Grades 


Dear Editor: 

What is the matter with Dr. Donald 
Pumroy and the freshmen at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland? Does your news 
story in the Jan. 11 issue imply that the 


average grade in this school [for smok- 
ers and non-smokers] is just a “C”? 
Mike Fuery 
Barker (N.Y.) Central School 


> As the story pointed out, the survey 
was made of 204 freshmen only, not 
the entire freshman class.—Editor. 


Red China in the U. N.? 


Dear Editor: 

I say yes—Red China should be ad- 
mitted to the U.N.—[“Red China and 
the U.N.—In or Out”? Nov. 9 issue]. 
Some day Red China will have to be 
recognized. She is fast becoming an 
important world power. As was said in 
[the “pro” side of] your article, “no 
international agreement can possibly 
have meaning without her.” 

[The “con” side of the article] stated 
that the U.N. charter permits member- 
ship for only “peace loving” nations. Is 
Russia (a charter member) an ex- 
ample of this? Granted, she might have 
appeared to be on the surface in 1945 
but, underneath, her intentions weren't 
to forge the way to world peace. 

Dena Rosen 
Bergenfield (N.J.) HS. 


National Goals 


Dear Editor: 

As I read your article “What's All 
the Shouting About Goals?” [Jan. 11 
issue], I sat in the comfort and free- 
dom of my home, free to do nearly as 
I pleased, enjoying the goals my fore- 
fathers fought so hard to obtain. 

The individual American’s goals are 
apparent by the way people work to- 
wards them. But I believe national goals 
should be stressed too by more people 
—and by appealing to patriotism, not 
forcing people to accept them. 

Patricia Snowden 
Shawnee High School 
Camden, Ohio 











Ideas to Live By 














“Life offers no higher pleasure than that of surmounting 
difficulties, passing from one step of success to another, 
forming new wishes and seeing them gratified. He that 
labors in any great or laudable undertaking has his fatigues 
first supported by hope and afterwards rewarded by joy.” 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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Herblock in the Washington Post & Times - Herald 


“Come te order. The next shift is waiting.” 
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Pischett, NEA Service 
we'll fill the hole 


“First 
money—then push ‘em together.” 
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Federal Aid 


to Education... 


What Kind? and How Much? 


* * 
* * 


* - 
HATIONAL AFFAIRS FEATURE 
* ‘* / ig a * 


“ ORE than $9,390,000,000!" 

That handsome sum marched 
out of headlines all around U. S. last 
month to the discordant tune of gnash- 
ing teeth and gratified sighs. 

The figure represents the total cost 
of a federal aid to education program 
recommended by President Kennedy's 
“Task Force Committee on Education.” 


The teeth gnashing came from many 
persons who were stunned by the enor- 
mity of the figure. Among the “grati- 
fied sighers” were many other Ameri- 
cans who believe the need for more 
school funds outweighs dangers stem- 
ming from excessive federal spending. 

If President Kennedy accepts the 
“task force” recommendations, Congress 
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will get the biggest request for federal 
funds to aid the nation’s schools ever 
proposed in our history 

For many years, the issue of federal 
assistance to help meet educational 
needs has been a center of boiling 
controversy in U. S. politics. Numerous 
bills have been submitted to Congress 
proposing varied amounts and types of 
federal aid. As far back as 1882, for ex- 
ample, Sen. Henry Blair (Rep., N.H.) 
introduced a bill to give federal sup- 
port to “common [public] 
through a tax on alcoholic beverages 

Yet ( 


to approve use 


schools” 


mgress has consistently refused 
of federal funds for 
(It has 
approved setting aside public lands for 
as far back as 1787.) 


In the past, the federal government 


local school systems however 


local school use 


has ventured into special areas of edu- 
cation—as, for example, in the “C.I 
Bill of Rights,” which gave World War 
Il veterans special aid for college and 
vocational training; or in the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, which 
provides federal loans to college stu 
dents taking science, math, foreign lan- 
guage or guidance programs, and pro- 
vides funds to high schools for similar 
programs 

But in the main, traditional respon 
sibility for the 
citizens has rested with state and local 
authorities. The emergence of the fed- 
eral government into the picture, pro- 
viding funds for school construction 
or teachers’ salaries, would shatter this 
age-old precedent 


schooling of young 


Those supporting federal aid argue 
that today mounting school enrollments, 
a shortage of qualified teachers, and 
a squeeze on state and local finances 
are rapidly building a crisis for many 
of the nation’s school systems. This 
crisis, they say, calls for a break in 
the tradition of strictly local respon- 
sibility and for a helping hand from the 
federal government. This, they claim, 
does not mean federal control. Money 
could be channeled directly to local 
school systems, which would retain 
control to spend the funds as they 
best see fit. 

The traditionalists who oppose fed 
eral aid argue that our system of free 
public education—one of the greatest 
in the world—has served the nation well 
for many Leave it as it is 
they sav, and it will continue to serve 
the natioir wel] in the future. Federal 
iid, they argue, would mean eventual 
federal control of the schools. They are 
insistent that control over education be 
kept in the hands of local authorities 
who can judge local needs best. 

Some educators, for example, have 
been critical of the. National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 because it speci- 
fies that federal funds can be used for 


dec ades. 


some school purposés (strengthening 
science and language programs, for ex- 
ample) and not for others (history pro- 
grams, for example). This, they say, 
amounts to federal control over school 
programs through the assignment of 
funds. When opponents of federal aid 
to education hear this complaint, they 


often react by saying, “We told you so!” 


a indicate that VU. S. 
schools are having serious difficulties 
keeping up with the nation’s growing 
educational needs. Last year, for exam- 
ple, public school enrollment increased 
by 1,206,347 pupils—soaring to an all- 
time high. In the past 10 years alone, 
public school enrollment has jumped 45 
per cent 

What's more, the tide of eager learn 
ers will swell to even greater numbers 
in the years ahead. Unless more class- 
accommodate 
arrivals, tomorrow's school- 


rooms are provided to 
these new 
rooms may be flooded by a wall-to-wall 
sea of youngsters. Already many school 
have forced to go on 
double or triple sessions to handle the 
( rush 

Adding to these difficulties last year 
was an estimated shortage of 135,000 
qualified teachers. Many men and 
women now teaching complain that 
with each passing year the size of their 
classes is growing larger and larger. As 
school opened last fall, one West Coast 
school principal picked up the morning 
attendance reports and read this frantic 
appeal from one of the teachers: “Help! 
They're all here!” 

Shortage of space combined with 
shortage of qualified teachers has 
brought increasing pressure for greater 
expenditures on school buildings and 
salaries. Yet state and local governments 
are hard pressed to raise additional tax 
revenues. Local property taxes, the back 
bone of school support in many areas 
have reached what many financial ex 
perts consider a maximum level. Esti 
mates for 1960-61 show that states will 
pay 40.1 per cent, localities 56.3 per 


systems been 


Source: New York Times 
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cent, and the federal government 3.6 
per cent of total school costs. 

Even so, opponents of federal aid 
say that when the question of raising 
local taxes to support better schools is 
put to the voters at the polls, the voters 
generally respond with a “go ahead”- 
and this while other ballot requests for 
funds to build highways, parks, or sew 
age systems are being turned down. 

Nevertheless, others argue that local 
taxes can't be expected to produce the 
additional funds needed for education 
And there are vast differences among 
states in their ability to finance school 
needs. Moreover, federal tax resources 
are far greater than those of states and 
localities 


| ere year, for the first time in his 


both the U. S. Senate and House 


tory 


of Representatives passed bills provid 


ing for federal aid. But the Senate bill 
providing grants for school construction 
differed radically 


The House bill 


and teachers’ salaries, 
from the House bill. 


confined its aid to school construction 


An attempt to compromise the differ 


ence produced renewed dissension and 


wrangling—and ended in no bill at all 

This year—as more statistics, dire pre 
dictions, and angry accusations saturate 
the Washington atmosphere—Congress 
is taking another look at federal aid to 


education. Many observers believe some 


sort of measure may be forthcoming— 


despite the opposition of some con- 


servative Republicans and Southern 
Democratic states-righters. The 1960 
Democratic platform pledges federal 
aid, and during the campaign President 
Kennedy took this position: 

“It is time for action in public edu 


cation—not for federal control, not for 


federal replacement of local effort—but 
(Continued on page 18) 


Source’ London Economist, U8. editior 
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Teachers’ salaries, rising school enroll- 
ment are two key factors involved in® 
controversy over federal aid to schools. 
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The rise of new nations, plus sharp Communist pressures, pose 


"Tanovcnour the capitals of the 
world, both statesmen and average 
citizens listened to the Inaugural Ad- 
dress of John F. Kennedy for a clue to 
the direction U.S. foreign policy will 
take under his Presidency. They found 
it in these paragraphs: 

»“My fellow citizens of the world: Ask 
not what America will do for you, but 
what together we can do for the free- 


dom of man.” 

»“To those old allies whose cultural 
and spiritual origins we share, we 
pledge the loyalty of faithful friends. 
United there is little we cannot do in 
a host of new cooperative ventures. 
Divided there is little we can do .. .” 
>To those new states whom we now 
welcome to the ranks of the free, we 
pledge our word that one form of 


colonial control shall not have passed 
merely to be replaced by a far more 


* iron tyranny. We shall not always hope 
| n to find them supporting our every view. 
_ e But we shall always hope to find them 


strongly supporting their own freedom 
e e —and to remember that, in the past, 
those who foolishly sought to find 
Forel n Polic power by riding on the tiger's back 
inevitably ended up inside.” 
“To those peoples in the huts and 
villages of half the globe, struggling 
to break the bonds of mass misery, 
we pledge our best efforts to help 
them help themselves, for whatever 
period is required—not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not be- 
cause we seek their votes, but be- 
cause it is right.” 
>To our sister republics south of our 
border, we offer a special pledge .. . 
to assist free men and free govern- 
ments in casting off the chains of pov- 
erty. But this peaceful revolution of 
hope cannot become the prey of hos- 
tile powers. . . . Let every other power 
know that this hemisphere intends to 
remain the master of its own house.” 
>To the United Nations, our last best 
hope in an age where the instruments 
of war have far outpaced the instru- 
ments of peace, we renew our pledge 
. to strengthen its shield .. .” 
>“Finally, to those nations who would 
make themselves our adversary, we 
offer not a pledge but a request: that 
bath sides begin anew the quest for 
p@ce before the dark powers of de- 
‘tion . . . engulf all humanity... . 
if a beachhead of cooperation 
pus back the jungles of suspicion, 
sides. join in the next task; 
na a new balance of power 
world of law, where the 
eM@ust and the weak secure 
se preserved.” 
begin anew—remembering 
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deep foreign policy problems for the new Kennedy Administration 








Major problems on many fronts face the new Kennedy Administration. 


on both sides that civility is not a sign 
of weakness, and sincerity is always 
subject to proof. Let us never nego- 
tiate out of fear. But let us never fear 
to negotiate.” 


ts an age which finds the U.S. the 
recognized leader of the Free World, 
it was not surprising that much of 
President Kennedy's Inaugural Address 
dealt with foreign relations. 

The reactions throughout the world 


generally 
open praise 

Within the U.S., some newspapers 
described the address as a “rallying 
cry” to a “brave, bold new era in U.S 
history.” Some others found in Ken- 
nedy’s words “an eloquent, forceful, 
clear re-statement of the foreign policy 
of the United States—its traditional 
principles for decades past.” [For more 
on the Inaugural Address and reactions 
to it, see news review, pp. 14-15.] 

The question now is how President 
Kennedy will translate his pledges and 
ideas into workable day-in-day-out pol- 
icy. To do so, he faces complex and 
urgent problems. For example: 

Within the past decade, deep polit- 
ical and economic changes have swept 
across the globe. New nations in Asia 
and Africa have won their independ- 
ence. With their great populations and 
growing influence, they are becoming 
a kind of “third force” as the U.S. and 
the Communists vie to gain their al- 
legiance and friendship. 

The U.S. and the Soviet Union—with 
their nuclear arsenals—marshal greater 
strength than ever before. Yet they 
sometimes find their freedom of action 


were noteworthy for their 


sharply limited. Not only do the un- 
committed nations of Asia and Africa 
swing a new balance between East 
and West, but both sides find changes 
within their own alliances. Some U.S 
allies, for example, are no longer as 
dependent on the U.S. as they were 
5 or 10 years ago, and want to act 
more independently; some openly dis- 
agree with us on certain issues. The 
Soviet Union, too, has learned that it 
can no longer always call the tune for 
its increasingly powerful Communist 
Chinese allies. 

The new Kennedy Administration, 
as it comes into office, is thus faced 
with these pressing matters: 

PLaos: During the past five years 
the U.S. has pumped more than 
$287,000,000 of military and economic 
aid into Laos. We furnish the equip- 
ment and pay the wages of the 30,000- 
man Laotian army. Our technicians 
have built most of the roads, schools, 
and health facilities of the jungle king- 
dom. Yet despite this aid, the tiny 
southeast Asian nation may fall victim 
to a Communist take-over. Torn apart by 
three feuding factions—one pro-Ameri- 
can, one neutralist, and one pro-Com- 
munist—Laos verges on the edge of 
anarchy. This could involve the great 
powers in a war as in Korea in 1951. 
Both the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
are pouring military aid into Laos. But 
U.S. policy has come under attack 
from our British and French allies, as 
well as from neighboring India. They 
favor the neutralist faction (see our 
Nov. 30 major article). 

Congo: Practically from the day it 
gained independence on June 30, 1960, 
the Congo has been in a state of near 


chaos. The U.S. has supported United 
Nations efforts to find a peaceful solu- 
tion in the Congo, and has paid most 
of the costs of supporting the 20,000- 
man U.N. army there. The pro-Western 
government of President Kasavubu ap- 
pears to be losing ground to friends of 
imprisoned former Premier Lumumba. 
Both the Soviets and some African and 
Asian neutral nations are determined to 
restore Lumumba to power (see our 
Oct. 5 major article). 

Cuba: Waving rifles in the air, thou- 
sands of Cuban farm workers rally to 
the cry “Cuba, yes!, Yankee, no!.” 
When the U.S. broke diplomatic rela- 
tions with Cuba last month, the long- 
simmering feud was brought to a new 
climax. Ever since Fidel Castro and his 
barbudos [bearded ones] took power 
in January 1959, Cuban relations with 
the U.S. have grown steadily worse. 
Castro has seized a billion dollars worth 
of U.S. private investment in Cuba, 
turned to the Soviet Union for dip- 
lomatic and financial support, un- 
leashed a flood of bitter anti-U.S. prop- 
aganda, and sent agents through Latin 
America urging the overthrow of pro- 
U.S. governments (see Sept. 21 major 
article and follow-up news reviews). 
®China: The Communist regime of 
China grows stronger and more bellig- 
erent. Red Chinese pressure threatens 
the freedom of Southeast Asia, as well 
as Taiwan (see our Nov. 9 article). 
Berlin: The powder-keg city deep in 
Communist-run East Germany could 
trigger off hostilities between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union at any time (see 
our Jan. 18 major article). 

P Allies: Troubled days have shaken the 
stability of some of our staunchest al- 
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lies. A student-led revolt toppled the 
regime of Syngman Rhee in Korea. A 
military coup ousted the government 
in Turkey (see our Dec. 7 major article). 
Japanese democracy, shaken by riots, 
weathered a stormy summer that re- 
sulted in new elections (see our Deo. 
14 maior article). 
Colonialism: The U.S. often finds 
itself caught between loyalty to our 
European allies and the desire to gain 
the friendship of new ‘nations. When 
we back allies like France and Belgium, 
we are attacked as “colonialists” by 
Soviet propaganda and some Asian and 
African neutrals. But when we back 
the new nations, we threaten ties with 
allies who still have colonies. 
>United Nations: Ever since the U.N. 
was founded in 1945, the U.S. has 
been able to marshal a majority of 
member nations to vote along with it 
on important issues. This year for the 
first time, the U.S. finds its majority 
slipping away as the new bloc of Asian 
and African neutrals become a crucial 
“swing” force in the voting balance. 
>Disarmament: For two and a half 
years the three major nuclear powers 
—U.S., Britain, and the Soviet Union— 
have been trying without success to 
work out a permanent ban on the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons. But as other 
nations threaten to develop their own 
nuclear arsenals, the three are under 
new pressure to work out a controlled 
agreement to end testing. With the 
increase in guided missiles, the dan- 
ger of “accidental war” could increase. 


Since 1948 the U.S. has been un- 


der a continual military threat from 
the Soviet Union and its Communist 
allies. In order to counter this threat, 
we have bolstered our own defenses, 
set up abroad, and helped 
friendly nations build up their defense 
forces. We have built bases for our 
own Air Force in such nations as Spain, 
Morocco, and Pakistan. We have sent 
military supplies to scores of nations, 


bases 


" .. Wide World 
New foreign policy team: President 
Kennedy and Secretary of State Rusk. 
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some of them, like Laos and South 
Viet Nam, right on the rim of the Com- 
munist empire. 

Today, however, we find forces at 
work in the world which may require 
a re-evaluation of past policy. 

(1) The rise of new nations: Within 
the past 15 years, more than 30 new 
nations have risen from the remnants 
of European colonial empires in Asia 
and Africa. These nations, with their 
vast populations, have become a new 
focus of the Cold War struggle between 
the free world and the Communist pow- 
ers, with both trying to win their favor. 
Jealous of their independence, they are 
suspicious of both sides and are try- 
ing to form themselves into a neutral 
“third force.” 

>(2) Latin unrest: A social and eco- 
nomic revolution is occurring in Latin 
America. Within the past few years 
half a dozen dictators have been 
toppled from power. A new spirit of 
reform is shaking Latin America as the 
poor and the middle-class struggle for 
long-overdue reforms. But in a num- 
ber of nations there is an underlying 
anti-U.S. sentiment which is being 
pushed by Communists and Castro-ites. 
Some of this is based on the fact that 
the U.S. furnished military supplies to 
Latin American strong men so that they 
could protect their nations against pos- 
sible Communist assault; but the dicta- 
tors sometimes used this U.S. equip- 
ment to subdue reform-seeking oppo- 
nents. Even with some of these dicta- 
tors overthrown, many Latin Ameri- 
cans are still suspicious of U.S. aims. 
>(3) Communist efforts: By clever 
propaganda and foreign aid programs, 
the Communists have tried to under- 
mine U.S. influence in the world and 
gain the allegiance of new nations 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev has chal- 
lenged the U.S. to an economic race 
to decide which system is “the wave 
of the future.” He has said that com- 
munism’s economic system will out- 
produce the West and that uncom- 
mitted nations will then choose com- 
munism over capitalism. 

(4) Foreign aid problems: Since 1948 
the U.S. has furnished billions of dol- 
lars of military and economic aid to 
other nations. Some of this aid—the 
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Marshall Plan to Western Europe, for 
example—was dramatically successful in 
setting our allies back on their eco- 
nomic feet. But in other areas, accord- 
ing to some critics, our aid has been 
less successful. U.S. military aid to 
Pakistan, for example, has been re- 
sented by India, which fears that Pak- 
istan may use U.S. arms against her. 
Although India accepts U.S. economic 
aid, she has spurned arms aid for fear 
of being involved in the Cold War. 

U.S. policy has also been accused 
of missing opportunities for winning 
friends. In Egypt, for example, we had 
a chance to finance the multi-billion 
dollar Aswan Dam project, but with- 
drew in 1956 when the Egyptians 
traded their cotton for Czechoslova- 
kian arms. The Russians later capitalized 
on the situation by offering to finance 
the Aswan Dam. 

During the past few years, the U.S. 
foreign economic aid bill has been 
running about $2,500,000,000 a year- 
more than twice what the Soviets give. 
Yet the Soviets have chalked up great 
gains with their aid. Part of the rea- 
son, according to some analysts, is be- 
cause they concentrate their aid in a 
few places for maximum penetration 
—India, Afghanistan, Egypt—and also 
emphasize showy projects, like steel 
mills and huge dams. Meanwhile, it has 
been charged that some nations re- 
ceiving U.S. aid permit the funds to 
end up in the hands of speculators 
rather than in improvements for the 
people it is meant to help. 

While U.S. foreign aid has been 
generous, it is facing some tough 
hurdles in the months. ahead. The 
main hurdle is the whopping deficit 
in the U.S. balance of payments (more 
dollars leaving the country than com- 
ing in)—that has resulted in the loss 
of billions of dollars of gold from the 
vaults in Fort Knox. Unless the gold 
drain can be stopped, U.S. dollar aid 
to underdeveloped countries may have 
to be cut back (see Dec. 7 issue). 

On the President's desk right now 
is a recommendation from his foreign 
policy experts that the U.S. double 
the $2,500,000,000 we now spend on 
economic aid to underdeveloped na- 
tions. There are also recommendations 
that we strengthen our diplomatic 
corps, increase the allowances of ca- 
reer diplomats (so that career men 
rather than wealthy political contribu- 
tors can afford the high costs of dip- 
lomatic entertaining in such countries 
as Britain and France), and set up a 
“peace corps” of young Americans who 
would help develop new nations (ma- 
jor article on this next week). 

With the world balancing precari- 
ously between hope and fear, President 
Kennedy clearly faces days of critical 
foreign policy decisions. 
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Zoe Allen, 


Sanaa Mahmoud Has- 
san, U.A.R.: “You can’t 
have democracy without 
a transitional period.” 


Raza Ali of Pakistan: 
“You have to raise the 
standard of living first.” 


Mack Lipkin, Jr., U.S.: 
“The people must 
have the ‘final say.’ ” 


A forum discussion 
featuring four teen-age 
delegates to the 1961 
New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools 


Britain: “I 


believe democracy is 
the most worthwhile 
form of government.” 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 
IGH school students from 34 foreign nations are now in 
the United States as delegates to the 1961 New ‘York 
Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools. 


lands 


These students are living with U. S, families which include 
teen-agers, and studying in U. S. schools for a three-month 
period. In this way they are learning to know America. 
Americans, too, are getting to know these students from other 


Each week some of the delegates mest.in New York to take 


part in a television series, Young Worlds ’61. This series is 
broadcast in the New York area on Saturday afternoons. at 
1:30 by WCBS-TV. A film of the program is shown in other 


Is Democracy 
the Answer ? 


Sanaa Mahmoud Hassan (UAR): After 
bitter disillusionment in the Middle 
East, we have found that democracy 
is a luxury that poor and underdevel- 
oped countries can’t afford. 

Zoe Allen (Britain): But, Sanaa, if 
you look at British history—for instance, 
if you look way back in the 13th cen- 
tury—you will find that men were assert- 
ing their political rights long before we 
had established a high standard of liv 
ing. Even then King John was being 
forced to sign the Magna Carta which 
guaranteed certain freedoms. 

Mickey Lipkin (U.S.): Can't you see, 
Sanaa, that in the long run no nation 
can afford to have a government in 
which the people don’t have the final 
say? 

Raza Ali (Pakistan): No—I am in- 
clined to agree with Sanaa because in 
Pakistan we tried democracy and it 
failed utterly. After General Ayub 
came in we made reforms in several 
spheres. Our budget has become bal- 
anced for the first time, and the corrupt 
politicians have been removed. 


[Ed. Note: Ayub Khan established 
“one-man rule of Pakistan in 1958, after 
11 years of weak, bickering democratic 
governments. ] 

Mickey (U.S.): The point is why 
didn’t democracy work in Pakistan? 
Isn't it because you didn’t produce a 
good leader during the democratic 
years? And if you don’t produce a good 
leader in a dictatorship, won't the dic- 
tatorship fail, too? 

Sanaa (UAR): But, Mickey, democ- 
racy should not be dependent upon a 
good leader. It should be dependent 
upon the people. But before . . . 

Zoe (Britain): No, every form of 
government is dependent upon a good 
leader—on the administration. 

Sanaa (UAR): Don't you believe 
though, that democracy is ultimately 
and completely dependent on and sup- 
ported by two strong pillars; a high 
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standard of living and education? I 
mean, look at most of the democratic 
countries—the United States, Canada, 
New Zealand, and the rest. They all 
have a high standard of living. They 
have a majority of educated peopie. 
But how can you give democracy to an 
uneducated population? 

Raza (Pakistan): Mickey, how do 
you account for the fact that the United 
States and United Kingdom, which are 
the two strongholds of democracy, have 
the highest literacy rates in the world? 

Mickey (U.S.): I can list many 
lemocracies that started with a major- 
ty of uneducated people. 


Responsibility of Democracy 

Sanaa (UAR): Look, let’s remember 
that the Western countries were not 
born with democracy. They had abso- 
lute monarchies. They had dictator- 
ships. Then democracy was established. 
That is what I am trying to explain to 
you. There must be a transitional peri- 
od. There must be some strong man 
or party who can push a country for- 
ward until it has grown up and the 
people become aware of the responsi- 
bilities of democracy. For example, 
when we had a democracy in Egypt, 
we had 95 per cent illiteracy. Now we 
have, I'd say, a semi-dictatorship—at 
least we have a totalitarian system—and 
the illiteracy rate has dropped from 95 
per cent to 70 per cent in eight years. 

Zoe (Britain): But Sanaa, don't you 
think you're paying a great price for 
having this dictator? And don’t you 
think that maybe the people, while 
they're being subservient to a dictator, 
may get used to this system? 

Sanaa (UAR): No, I can’t agree with 
you on this point. If you think that be- 
cause the people are dominated, they 
become subservient to the thing which 
dominates them, you are very wrong. 
How, then, would you account for the 
fact that Egypt revolted after it was 
dominated for so many years by Britain 
and all the other countries? 


How Do You Remove a Dictator? 


Mickey (U.S.): The people them- 
selves weren't dominated; the govern- 
ment was. The level of the British rule 
never got down to the common people. 
Don’t you see that in a benevolent dic- 
tatorship, which is raising the standard 
of the people, they're saying, “Well, 
look. This great white father is creating 
everything for us and we don’t need to 
do anything. Look, he’s there spoon- 
feeding us.” 

Moderator: Mickey, aren't you saying 
that as long as the people have a dicta- 
torship, they cannot remove it by legal 
means? 

Mickey: Exactly. 

Moderator: And because he does 


everything for them, that in this way 


the people can’t learn the responsibility 
needed for democracy. 

Zoe (Britain): They may even lose 
their political responsibility. 

Mickey: What you need is a teacher 
who is strong. . . 

Sanaa: Fine. So we have the teacher. 
We need him at the moment to teach 
the people. When the country will be 
industrialized, when there won't be 
such a terrific gap between the small 
minority of rich people and educated 
people who exploit the majority, when 
these will have formed a middle class, 
then the people will be able to take 
hold themselves. Gradually we are mov- 
ing more and more away from a dicta- 
torship towards a social democracy. 

Raza (Pakistan): Don't you see, 
Mickey and Zoe, that illiterate people 
cannot rule themselves? Would you 
give a box of matches to an infant? 

Sanaa: Would you give a rifle to a 
child? 

Mickey: That's a good question. In 
fact, it’s a real stinker. However, I'd 
like to ask Raza this: Why is it that 
the people of Pakistan are unable to 
support a democratic government while 
the people of India seem able to? 


Pakistan's Problems 


Raza (Pakistan): You must realize 
that in our country wé have had sev- 
eral problems which India has not had. 
First, we have had the geographic 
separation of our two provinces. 

Moderator: How many miles is the 
separation? 

Raza: Almost a thousand miles. Sec- 
ond, we have had problems of eco- 
nomic extremes, especially the problem 
of nine million refugees displaced by 
the partition of colonial India into India 
and Pakistan. Third, we have had ideo- 
logical extremes. And again I must go 
back into the history of India. When the 
British were in India, they gave more 
opportunities to Hindus than to Mos- 
lems. So we Moslems lost much of our 
political consciousness. 

Mickey: You said the Moslems lost 
their “political consciousness”? Why? 

Raza: Because they weren't allowed 
to take part in the government. 

Mickey: But isn’t that exactly what 
happens in a dictatorship, too? 

Sanaa (UAR): Don’t you realize that 
if you cram democracy down peoples’ 
throats, they will choke, Mickey? Step 
by step, people are learning. More and 
more people are moving into positions 
of responsibility. Step by step our 
strong man is moving behind the spot- 
light and a middle class which is being 
created is moving in front. 

Zoe (Britain): But isn’t there a dan- 
ger that the dictator won't want to 
move out in the end? 

Sanaa: Of course it is a danger. I 
am not disagreeing with you on that 
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fact, but in Egypt he has been moving 
out. He has given the people the right 
to vote. He has given them a constitu- 
tion. He has given them the National 
Union. He has given them a parlia- 
ment . . . I would just like to remind 
you that your democracy wasn’t estab- 
lished overnight. Your democracy was 
slow in its evolution. So why should 
you expect us to have a democratic 
state just a few years after we get our 
independence? 

Mickey: You may have to fight for 
the evolution. 

Sanaa: Well, sure. You have to fight 
for anything worthwhile having. You 
have to fight for your independence. 
You have to fight for a democracy. 


Failure of Democracy? 

Raza (Pakistan): We've tried democ- 
racy. That's just the point. We tried 
it and it failed. The majority of the 
people were not educated enough to 
understand the problems. . . 

Sanaa: That's it, and in Egypt exact- 
ly the same thing. People at the begin- 
ning didn’t like Nasser at all. Now they 
idolize him. Why? Because they feel 
that he has done something for them. 
He has raised our standard of living 
and our annual income per capita from 
$50 to $80. He's given us a place in 
international affairs. We are no longer 
pawns in a game of power politics. 


People Can Be Fooled 
Mickey: Do you have freedom of the 


press? 

Sanaa: No—because people could be 
fooled by irresponsible literature. 

Mickey: But if they're illiterate, how 
can they read it? 

Sanaa: They can be fooled by it. 

Raza: When we had democracy, and 
we had an election campaign, the 
peasants were constantly fooled. They 
were so poor that they were dependent 
upon the lgndlords. And the landlords 
forced them to vote for whatever poli- 
tical party the landlords supported. If 
they didn’t vote for it, out they went— 
with no land and no money . . . And 
that’s what I am trying to point out to 
you: that you have to raise the stand- 
ard of living first. 

Sanaa: You can't have a democracy 
unless you have education, and the 
proof is in the two most democratic 
countries in the Middle East—Israel and 
Lebanon. They both are educated coun- 
tries, and they both have the highest 
literacy rate in the Middle East. 

Mickey: But can’t Egypt achieve all 
the things that Israel has? You can get 
the financial aid. You can get the teach- 
ing. You can get anything you want if 
you go about it in a way that says, 
“We want aid, we don't want to play 
politics with you.” 

(Continued on page 19) 
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N December, shortly after the Elec- 

toral College met to elect him our 
35th President, John F. Kennedy an- 
nounced that his Administration would 
carry out a vigorous program to increase 
the physical fitness of the nation. 

The new President outlined his pro- 
gram in an article published in Sports 
Illustrated. He pointed out these indica- 
tions of what he called “a decline in 
the physical strength and ability of 
young Americans”: 
> Nearly half of the young men sum 
moned by U. S. draft boards are re 
jected for physical, moral, or mental 
reasons. 
> Statistics from fitness tests given year 
ifter year at some universities show a 
consistent decline in the physical prow 
ess of freshmen. 
> Results of physical fitness tests con 
ducted some months ago in Britain and 
Japan indicate that young people in 
those nations are considerably more fit 
than those in the U. S. 

The President's stirred 
comments—favorable and unfavorable 
across the nation. Some people note that 
Americans today are living longer than 
their forebearers did, due to huge gains 
made by the U. S. in fighting disease 
and improving nutrition. In 1900, for 
example, a newborn baby could expect 
to live only 47.3 years. A child born 
in 1961 is given a life expectancy of 
nearly 70 years. 

Other people believe the President's 
concern is well-founded—as was former 
President Eisenhower's, for instance, 
when he set up the Council on Youth 
Fitness during his first term in office. 

President Eisenhower's stress on youth 
fitness resulted in part from a report he 
received from two U. S. medical re- 
searchers after they completed a 15-yeas 
study. The researchers gave physical 
fitness tests to 4,264 children in the 


article has 


Experts agree softness of modern fiv- 
ing can create serious fitness problems. 


’ 


Both Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy have backed programs to encourage high 
school students to take up sports they can enjoy now and throughout their lives. 


Who Says We're 
a Nation of 


"Sortties’? 


U. S. and 2,870 children in Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Switzerland. The tests—known 
as the Kraus-Weber Test—were not con- 
sidered difficult. They consisted of such 
exercises as leg-lifts, sit-ups, and touch- 
ing the toes without bending the knees. 
But the results of the study were shock- 
ing: 57.9 per cent of the American chil- 
dren failed one or more of the six tests 
for muscular strength and flexibility. 
Only 8.7 per cent of the European chil 
dren failed any of these tests. 

If the results of the Kraus-Weber 
Test can be considered an accurate 
measure of America’s youth fitness, 
where does the blame lie? With par- 
ents? school boards? the government? 
All of these, say many critics, share 
responsibility. 

But the problem goes deeper. Most 
critics put most of the blame squarely 
on our machine-age environment. 

A hundred years ago, for example, 
when our society was more agricultural 
than urban, young people had to pitch 
hay, chop firewood, and till the fields 


with horse-drawn plows. Thus it is easy 
to see why Civil War soldiers might 
have been tougher than most soldiers 
of World War II and the Korean War. 
Yesterday's muscle and brawn have 
been replaced to a great extent by ma- 
chines, which do much of our work for 
us. We may be bigger and weigh more 
than our ancestors, but some of this 
extra bulk may just be excess poundage 
—enough, say some, to make us “softer’ 
than we should be. 


Ves IF today’s young Americans real- 


ly are less fit than their forebears. 
wouldn't this be reflected in our sports 
records? A quick check indicates that 
our athletes are jumping higher, run 
ning faster, and throwing weights far- 
ther than ever before. 

The trouble is, however, that most of 
our sports are spectator sports. Shane 
McCarthy, executive director of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Council on Youth 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Wide World 


OATH OF OFFICE: John F. Kennedy is sworn in as the 35th President of the 
United States. Chief Justice Earl Warren (left) administers the oath while James 
R. Browning, clerk of the Supreme Court, holds Bible (at center). Dignitaries, 
including Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson (at right), watch the solemn ceremony. 


S 20-degree cold borne on a brisk 

wind nipped at the noses of as- 
sembled dignitaries, the 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States removed his 
overcoat, squared his shoulders, and 
addressed himself to the future of his 
nation and the world: 

“Let the word go forth from this 
time and place, to friend and foe 
alike, that the torch has been passed 
to a new generation of Americans— 
born in this century, tempered by war, 
disciplined by a hard and bitter peace, 
proud of our ancient heritage. . . .” 

In an Inaugural Address that won 
wide praise for its eloquence and ideal- 
ism, President Kennedy declared to 
the world America’s intention to “pay 
any price, bear any burden, meet any 
hardship, support any friend, oppose 
any foe, in order to assure the survival 
and the success of liberty.” 

And to hisown coun the 
President spok® as follows: 

“Now the trumpet summons us again 
—not as a call to bear arms, though 
arms we need—not as a call to battle, 
though embattled we are—but a call 
to bear the burden of a long twilight 


struggle, year in and year out, ‘rejoic- 
ing in hope, patient in tribulation’—a 
struggle against the common enemies 
of man: Tyranny, poverty, disease, and 
war itself .... 

“And so, my fellow Americans: Ask 
not what your country can do for you 
—ask what you can do for your country. 

Though President Kennedy's address 
was only 1,355 words in length—far 
shorter than most Inaugural Addresses 
—he was interrupted 14 times by ap- 
plause. He dealt most extensively with 
America’s role in world affairs, but he 
also touched on domestic affairs in call- 
ing for sacrifice and service from the 
American people. 

The speech drew general acclaim 
both at home and abroad. Former Pres- 
ident Eisenhower described it as “fine, 
very fine.” Observers of the inaugural 
ceremony noted that former Vice-Pres- 
ident Nixon rose to extend his hand 
in congratulation at the conclusion of 
the President's address. In Con- 
gress, Republicans and Democrats alike 
joined in praise, using such adjectives 
as “brilliant” and “inspiring.” 

Abroad, the reaction was that the 


Kennedy Administration had gotten off 
to a good start. “Not a single word of 
vain bragging,” commented one Italian 
newspaper, “but not one word of fear.” 
In Britain the London Times said 
Kennedy showed “something of 
Lincoln's sense of spiritual mission.” 

Messages of congratulation flowed in 
from capitals around the world. Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev cabled his 
hopes for “a radical improvement in 
relations” between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. Venezuelan President Romulo 
Betancourt expressed his confidence 
that America would follow a policy of 
“understanding cooperation” toward 
Latin America. 

Although temperatures were frigid, 
the sun shone brilliantly down on the 
inaugural ceremonies in the east portico 
of the Capitol in Washington. But the 
bright sun and blinding glare from the 
eight-inch snowfall which struck the 
capital on inaugural eve sought to rob 
86-year-old poet Robert Frost of his 
big moment in the inaugural program. 

New Englander Frost was invited to 
read his poem, “The Gift Outright,” 
as a part of the inaugural ceremonies. 
It was the first time that a representa- 
tive of the arts had taken part in a 
Presidential inauguration, and Mr. 
Frost recognized this by saying “today 
is for my cause [the arts] a day of days.” 

But sun, wind, and glare combined 
to prevent the poet from reading his 
typewritten introductory remarks. A 
cheer went up from the crowd when 
Mr. Frost told them he could recite 
the poem from memory without need 
of a manuscript. President and Mrs. 
Kennedy later extended their personal 
gratitude to Mr. Frost, who has been 
described as America’s poet laureate, 
for taking part in the ceremonies. 


ike’s ‘Farewell’ 


As John F. Kennedy prepared to 
assume the burdens of the Presi- 
dency, retiring President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower wound up his final week 
in office with a busy schedule. 


Bidding farewell to the nation over 
television and radio, Mr. Eisenhower 
said he wished “the new President 
and all who labor with him Godspeed.” 
He said the American people faced a 
long and difficult struggle for peace in 
the years ahead and urged the nation 
to be vigilant in protecting the Ameri- 
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can system of free government. Spe- 
cifically, the President spoke out 
strongly against permitting undue influ- 
ence to arise from the vast U.S. military 
establishment and the armaments in- 
dustry. Afhericans, he said, must guard 
against “the acquisition of unwarranted 
influence, whether sought or unsought, 
by the military-industrial complex.” 

The President's remarks were unusu- 
ally significant because of his mili- 
tary background. Many pointed out 
however, that General Eisenhower had 
been a commander in the war against 
Nazi Germany—and that the real Nazi 
power had rested on the German mili- 
tary and the arms industry. 

In his valedictory press conference 
—Mr. Eisenhower's 193rd—he told re- 
porters of his plans for the future: “I 
want to explore my own mind and 
have a bit of perspective in looking at 
these eight years . In doing that, | 
will possibly do some traveling.” 

When reporters rose to cheer him 
as he left the room, the former Presi- 
dent grinned broadly raised his 
arms above his head in the now-famous 
‘V’ sign that has become his trademark. 

Earlier in the week the President 
had sent to Congress his budget mes- 
sage for the coming fiscal year (see 
chart). It called for record peacetime 
expenditures of $80,900,000,000, the 
biggest slice—57 per cent-—going for 
defense needs. This budget is, how- 
ever, subject to revision by the Ken- 
nedy Administration. 

After inaugural ceremonies were 
completed in the capital on Friday, 
Mr. Eisenhower drove with his wife 
to their farm at Gettysburg, Pa. The 
next day the Eisenhowers attended a 
“homecoming” celebration sponsored 
by the citizens of Gettysburg. 

For Dwight David Eisenhower, this 


and 


marked the end of 50 years of public 
service, most of it in the uniform of 
the U.S, Army. He was Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe during World 
War II, then Chief of Staff in Wash- 
ington, before returning to Europe as 
military commander of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
He had also served a brief period as 
president of Columbia University in 
New York before his election to the 
U.S. Presidency in 1952. 


Congo Crisis (Cont'd) 


Congolese leaders were making 
new efforts to damp down the crisis 
thet hos wracked the Republic of 
the Congo since last summer. 


Representatives of President Joseph 
Kasavubu were scheduled to meet 
with spokesmen for Moise Tshombe, 
President of the Congo's mineral-rich 
Katanga province. The meeting is ex- 
pected to pave the way for a full-scale 
Kasavubu-Tshombe pariey on ways to 
end the unrest gripping the Congo. 

One possibility, according to Kasa- 
vubu backers, would be the redrawing 
of the Congo's present provincial 
boundaries. These boundaries, drawn 
by the Belgians when they ruled the 
country, did not take tribal divisions 
into account. The new boundaries 
would divide the country into various 
states, each of them containing semi- 
autonomous (self-governing) units ac- 
cording to tribal divisions. 

Whether or not such a plan would 
reconcile the opposing factions in the 
Congo hinges on the actions of the 
backers of Patrice Lumumba. Once the 
premier of the Congo, Lumumba was 
removed from office by President 
Kasavubu last September and impris- 





Where it will go. 


MONEY MATTER: This chart shows where the tax dollar will come from and how it 
will be spent in the U.S. government budget for fiscal year 1962 (which begins on 
July 1, 1961; ends June 30, 1962), as submitted by outgoing President Eisenhower. 
The new administration may revise record $80.9 billion budget (see story above). 


Wide World 


Wide World 
CONGO PRISONER: Ex-Premier of Congo 
Lumumba is kept under armed guard. 


oned in December. Lumumba was ac- 
cused of being “pro-Soviet” (he had in- 
vited “technicians” from Communist 
countries to aid his government) and 
was charged with inciting the Con- 
golese army to rebellion. 

Kasavubu and Lumumba are at 
odds on another point. Lumumba fa- 
vors a strong central government for 
the Congo. Kasavubu backs a govern- 
ment of “semi-independent” provinces 
combined in a Congo Federation. 

Though Lumumba has been jailed, 
his supporters remain active. They are 
now said to control more than a third 
of the Congo and to be gaining strength. 
Lumumba himself was recently trans- 
ferred from Leopoldville province to a 
“safer” jail in Katanga province (where 
he has little or no support). During the 
transfer he was reported to have been 
roughed up by his police escort—an act 
which has aroused his supporters. 

Caught in the middle of these ef- 
forts by the Congolese to bring order 
to their country is the 20,000-man 
United Nations force stationed in the 
Congo. Its mission is to keep law and 
order in the country without interfer- 
ing in the Congo's internal political 
problems. 

The U.N. troops, however, have 
been under verbal fire from all sides. 
Kasavubu accuses the U.N. of aiding 
Lumumba by not curbing the spread- 
ing inflggnce of Lumumba’s supporters. 
The Soviets, who regard Lumumba as 
the legal head of the government, say 
the U.N. troops should curb Kasavubu 
contingents. 

(For background on Congo crisis, 
see our Oct. 5, 1960 issue.) 





Farrar. Straus 


Dr. Thomas Dooley in Laos 


Death of Dr. Dooley 


Asians who called hirh “Dr. Amer- 
ica”’ joined with Americans in mourn- 
ing the death of young Dr. Thomas 
A. Dooley. 

Dr. Dooley had given up a medical 
practice in America to dedicate his 
life to helping the helpless and minis- 
tering to the needy in Asia, partic- 
ularly in Laos. 

But a day after his 34th birthday 
on January 17, he died of cancer at a 
New York hospital. He knew for a 
year and a half that he was ill. Yet he 
continued to the point of exhaustion 
his work as a medical missionary in 
remote jungle areas of Laos and Viet 
Nam in Southeast Asia. 

In a birthday telegram, outgoing 
President Eisenhower had told the 
young doctor: “It must be a source of 
heartened gratification to realize that 
in so few years you have accomplished 
so much for the good of distant peoples 
and have inspired so many others to 
work for all humanity.” 

Dr. Dooley made his decision to go 
to Asia after serving for two years as 
a volunteer medical officer with the 
Navy from 1954 to 1956. Dr. Dooley 
was assigned to a refugee evacuation 
camp in Haiphong, South Viet Nam. 
His job was to help care for some of 
the nearly 600,000 refugees from Com- 
munist North Viet Nam after the for- 
mer French colony was split in two 
as a result of civil war. 

He wrote a best-selling book (De- 
liver Us From Evil) about providing 
“shelter and food, sanitation and some 
human solace” to the refugees. With 
the proceeds and with donations of 
materials from drug firms, he set out 
for Laos with three former Navy med- 


ical corpsmen who had worked with 
him at Haiphong. 

He established a small village hos- 
pital at Nam Tha, a few miles from 
Communist China’s border. The Lao- 
tian government supplied canoes to 
transport equipment. In 1958 Dr. 
Dooley turned over the hospital to 
the Laotian government and estab- 
lished a new hospital 20 miles away. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Dooley extended his 
own foreign aid program by helping 
to found Medico, a voluntary project 
for raising funds for more medical in- 
stitutions in underdevéloped countries. 
By the end of 1960, Medico had 17 
projects in operation in 12 countries, 
including seven hospitals in Southeast 
Asia. Dr. Dooley personally raised 
$850,000 for Medico by lecture tours 
in the United States. He also con- 
tinued to turn over royalties from his 
books (including the best-sellers, The 
Edge of Tomorrow and The Night 
They Burned the Mountain). 

Some Americans in Southeast Asia, 
including: other doctors, criticized Dr. 
Dooley for not having the most mod- 
ern equipment and not using the most 
modern methods in his hospitals. But 
he was revered by those he cared for 
and healed, especially children. And 
he wrote: 

“Il believe that it behooves those of 
us who attempt to aid in a foreign 
land to be content with small achieve- 
ments .. . . We must try to build at the 
level of the people, or just one step 
ahead, always planning it so that the 
Asian can ultimately take over.” 


In Brief 


STOCK FIGHT WON. The “battle” 
of Binghamton, Endicott, and Johnson 
City, N.Y., is over. Citizens of those 
three communities won their fight to 
prevent the Endicott Johnson Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of shoes and the 
area's largest business, from falling into 
outside hands (see our news review in 
last week's issue). .Citizens of the 
“triple cities” had purchased a large 
enough number of stocks (or “shares of 
ownership”) in Endicott Johnson to 
cause an “outside corporation” to give 
up its attempt to buy out the nation’s 
second largest shoe manufacturer. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS. The U.S. and 
Canada agreed to a new water treaty 
last month. Prime Minister Jolin 
Diefenbaker of Canada came to Wash- 
ington, D.C., to sign the treaty for his 
country. Outgoing President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower signed for the U.S. 

Under the treaty the two countries 
will build power dams and power sta- 
tions along the Columbia River dur- 
ing the next 60 years. The river rises 
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in Canada and flows through Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

The U.S. Senate must approve the 
treaty before it goes into effect 


CALM AT GEORGIA U.*"Every- 
thing went off without a hitch,” said 
19-year-old Hamilton Holmes following 
his return to the University of Georgia 
as one of that school’s first two Negro 
students. Earlier, the admission of 
Holmes and Charlayne Hunter, 18, had 
touched off a campus demonstration 
More than half the faculty and student 
body later rebyked the rioters (see 
news review in last week's issue) 


BELGIAN STRIKE ENDS. Socialist 
led unions in Belgium called off thei: 
month-long campaign of crippling 
strikes and widespread demonstrations 
designed to protest against a govern 
ment-sponsored “austerity bill” (see last 
week's news review). The controversial 
bill, which would slash some social 
security benefits and hike taxes, is ex 
pected to be signed into law soon 


LONG ROAD TO SCHOOL. Young 
Legson Kayira started out for school 
from his home in Nyasaland, Africa, 
one morning in October, 1958. In due 
course he arrived—two years and thou 
sands of miles later. 

The story behind the two-year trip 
begins with the young African’s deter- 
mination to continue his education 
Promised a scholarship by a U.S. col- 
lege (Skagit Valley Junior College in 
Mt. Vernon, Wash.), he started his hike 
from Nyasaland to the U.S. with a 
little money, a Bible, and a few othe: 
books. Two years and 2,000 weary 
miles later he reached Khartoum in 
Sudan. There, U.S. diplomats helped 
him raise funds for a flight to this 
country—and college. 


Student Legson Kayira (see story above) 
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incoln 


100 Years 


Leonard Kamsler photos 


Asked to take part in a school program on Lincoln several 
years ago, John C. Collison of Richmond, Va., won such ac- 
claim that he has since given one-man shows in many states. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN lived for only 

56 years and was President of 
the U. S. for only four years. But he 
sparked one of the greatest treasure 
hunts in this country’s history. Memos 
he wrote, clothing he wore, or anything 
with which he had the slightest con- 
tact are collector's items. Even 
forgeries of Lincoln's letters, if they're 


now 


good forgeries, are of value. 

A Lincoln museum at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, carefully guards one of its 
most precious treasures—hairs from Lin- 
coln’s head. The same museum even 
has a piece of the towel used to dress 
Lincoln’s wounds when he was fatally 
shot by an assassin in 1865. 

In 1952 a collection of 14 of Lin- 
coln’s personal letters was auctioned 
off—for $35,000. A high price? The 
purchaser considered it a bargain. 

A copy of the Gettysburg address, 
hand-written by Lincoln, sold for $60,- 
000 a few ago. Another long- 
missing copy of the speech is worth at 
least $100,000, according to Lincoln 
experts 

Now, one hundred years after Lin 
coln became President, the interest in 
Lincoln and “Lincolniana” (items re- 
lating to Lincoln) is more avid than 
ever 

There are scholarly societies devoted 
exclusively to stucy and research on 
Lincoln. Thousands of pamphlets—some 
of them with such titles as “Lincoln 
Never Smoked a Cigarette” or “Lincoln 
and the Pig”—are concerned only with 
Lincoln and Lincoln lore. Additional 
thousands of books have been written 
about him. Scarcely a month goes by 
without publication of additional Lin- 
coln material. The Library of Congress 
has completed a monumental project 


years 


detailing the life of Lincoln day by 
day, from his adolescence to his death. 

Poems and symphonies have drawn 
inspiration from Lincoln. In the silent 
film era, about one Lincoln movie a 
month was turned out. Playwright 
Robert Sherwood won a Pulitzer Prize 
for his Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Poet and 
historian Carl Sandburg also won a 
Pulitzer Prize for his six-volume classic 
of Lincoln’s life. 

Lincoln may thus have been stud- 
ied, written about, and portrayed more 
than any other figure in the history of 
the world. And as the nation prepares 
to celebrate his birthday on February 
12, a fresh spurt of activity is due. 

On February 5 there'll be a telecast 
on his early life and romance with Ann 
Rutledge. Across the nation there'll be 
various pageants on Lincoln’s life. And, 
of course, there'll be hundreds of reci- 


Leonard Kamsier photos 
Mr. Collison, an enthusiastic member of 
country’s growing army of Lincolnians, 
finds Abe Lincoln “spoke to all of us.’ 


Later 


tations of what is probably the mosi 
famous speech ever made by an Ameri- 
can—the Gettysburg Address. 

It's not only students and scholars 
for whom Lincoln has been an inspira- 
tion. One Bulgarian immigrant to Amer- 
ica, for instance, left his savings— 
$139.33—to the Denver Public Library 
“to buy books about Abe Lincoln.’ 

More than 2,000,000 people visit the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington every 
year. Another 500,000 tour his two- 
story frame house in Springfield, Illi- 
nois. Many of them also stop at nearby 
New Salem, a village restored to look 
as it did in Lincoln’s time. Lincoln was 
a shopkeeper and later practiced law 
in New Salem. Still other hundreds 
of thousands annually visit Lincoln’s 
birthplace, a log cabin in Kentucky. 


W\ HAT is the lure of Lincoln that 


makes him an attraction for so many 
millions throughout the world? 

“He is someone people can tie them- 
selves to,” said Dr. R. Gerald McMur- 
try, director of the Lincoln National 
Life Foundation and Museum at Fort 
Wayne. 

Dr. McMurtry, considered one of the 
world’s greatest Lincoln scholars, ad- 
vises budding Lincoln experts to read 
a few biographies of Lincoln, then 
specialize on one phase of his career. 
For “try as you will,” says Dr. Mc- 
Murtry, “you cannot master all the 
elements of his character. That is what 
makes Lincoln so fascinating. . . .” 

“He was everybody, grown a little 
taller... .” was how the 64” Lincoln 
was once described. Perhaps that is why 
the past 100 years have heaped im- 
mortality on Abe Lincoln. 





Aid to Education 
(Continued from page 7) 


for emergency federal action to help 
halt the decline in American education. 
First we must launch a massive con- 
struction program for both our public 
schools and our colleges. ... Second, 
federal aid to education should include 
funds for teachers’ salaries....I pre- 
dict that next year, under a Democratic 
President and a Democratic Congress, 
a real school bill, covering both class- 
rooms and teachers’ salaries, will be 
enacted.” 

Well, “next year” is here—and the 
Kennedy-appointed “task force” has al- 
ready recommended its $9,390,000,000 
program. Its key proposals include: 
> Federal grants to provide $30 annu- 
ally per pupil for the public schools in 
all states. In addition, an extra $20 per 
pupil would be given to poorer states 
where incomes are low (mostly in the 
South) and to all cities with a popula- 
tion of 300,000 or more. In every case, 
local school boards would have complete 
discretion as to how the funds should be 
spent and retain control over all phases 
of school policy and programs. 
> The extension of a presently existing 
federal loan program for the building of 
college dormitories, and matching grants 
and loans for construction of college 
academic buildings. 
> An extension of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 for another five 
years, with more encouragement and 
benefits given to persons planning a 
teaching career. 

The cost of the program would 
amount to about $2,310,000,000 a year 
during the next four and one half years 
—or a total of more than $9,390,000,000. 
In contrast, the most generous aid to 
education bill previously introduced into 
Congress—last year’s Senate-approved 
bill—provided for $925,000,000 a year 
in federal expenditures. Thus the “task 
force” recommendations would 
more than double anything previously 
considered by Congress. 


Win this fact in mind, the new 


Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff, admitted 
that any program of such magnitude 
was bound to face considerable difficulty 
in Congress. Aside from those who op- 
pose federal aid on principle, the pro- 
gram would attract the opposition of 
others who are against heavy federal 
spending and an unbalanced budget. 
On the other hand, some Congress- 
men will view the expenditures—espe- 
cially those related to new school con- 
struction—as a needed shot in the arm 
for the nation’s economy. The building 
of public schools, they believe, would 
provide jobs for many in the construc- 


cost 


tion industry, and thus serve as a “pump- 
priming” device for business in general. 

Another Kennedy task force recom- 
mendation that can be expected to run 
into opposition is that of extending ben- 
efits under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act to students who plan to teach 
in parochial [church] schools. Whether 
parochial schools, which include re- 
ligious instruction in their courses, 
should be included in any federal aid 
program is an issue that invariably stirs 
a hornets’ nest of controversy. 

Some 4,690,000 U. S. students attend 
parochial schools, where parents usu- 
ally must pay at least part of their chil- 
dren’s tuition. These parents—like every- 
one else—must continue to pay local and 
state taxes for the support of public 
schools. Some people say this is unfair. 
Thus any federal grants to education, 
they argue, should also be made avail- 
able to private and parochial schools. 

On the other hand, many persons 
point out that the First Amendment to 
the U. S. Constitution calls for the sepa- 
ration of church and state. The Supreme 
Court, in addition, has ruled in one case 
against direct state or federal aid to 
church schools. 

Roman Catholic spokesmen reply, 
however, that the U. S. Supreme Court 
has permitted indirect aid to church 
schools—such as using public funds to 
provide free textbooks and free bus 
transportation. Such aid is given directly 
to the student, not to the school. 

Nevertheless, this issue is often one 
of the major reasons federal aid to edu 
cation bogs down in Congress 


As with other issues before this ses- 
sion of Congress, interested groups are 
already making clear their position on 
federal aid. Dr. William Carr, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Educa- 


tion Association, a teachers’ group, 
praised the recommendations of the 
Kennedy task force. They show, he said, 
“the crucial value of education to the 
nation, the need to strengthen the 
schools at once, and the necessity for 
strong federal action.” 

In opposition, the U. S$. Chamber of 
Commerce, representing many business- 
men, said in a recent statement: “The 
Chamber will contend, as it has in the 
past, that federal aid is both unneces- 
sary and unwanted, and would lead to 
eventual federal direction of local school 
systems. It will advise Congress that the 
best ends of American education will be 
realized when supervision over schools 
is left in the hands of you and your 
neighbors in local communities.” 

With thousands already battling on 
the sidelines, the clash in Congress can 
be expected to produce one of the ma- 
jor legislative struggles this year. 
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Nation of ‘Softies’? 
(Continued from page 13) 


Fitness, says: “We design leagues for 
athletic competition in which the gifted 
few, who are least in need of the ex- 
perience, get most of the benefit.” 

It has been estimated, for instance, 
that only 10 per cent of our youth are 
members of school athletic teams. 

Many experts insist, however, that 
we are not falling apart at the seams. 
They say, for instance, that our high 
draft rejection rate is not an adequate 
barometer of the state of our physical 
fitness. In time of peace, such as now 
exists, the services have smaller quotas; 
hence they can become more selective. 


OT all the experts are in harmony 

with President Kennedy's view that 
“our increasing lack of physical fitness” 
is a problem that menaces our national 
security. But they do agree on this: The 
continued softness of modern living 
could make fitness, or unfitness, a seri- 
ous national problem. 

How can we avoid this? By putting 
renewed emphasis on recreation sports, 
say some authorities. Encourage boys 
and girls in high school to take up 
sports they can enjoy throughout their 
lives—sports like swimming, hiking, 
bowling, tennis, skiing, skating, . soft- 
ball, volley ball, and golf. 

“What we need to do is provide 
physical education programs for every- 
one,” says Ray Duncan, Dean of the 
School of ‘Physical Education and Ath- 
letics, West Virginia University. In an 
attempt to do just that—or at least to 
urge everyone to participate in some 
kind of physical activity—President Ken- 
nedy has proposed to: 
> set up a White House committee to 
formulate and carry out a plan to im 
prove the nation’s physical fitness, 
> make physical fitness of U. S. youth 
a responsibility of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—which 
will be charged with developing fitness 
programs for U. S. schools, 
> invite the Governors of each state to 
attend a yearly National Youth Fitness 
Congress to exchange suggestions for 
improving existing programs, and 
> proclaim through all government de- 
partments that sports participation and 
physical fitness is a continying policy of 
the Kennedy Administration. 

“The relationship between the sound- 
ness of the body and the activities of 
the mind is subtle and complex,” Presi 
dent Kennedy states. “Much is not yet 
understood. But we do know what the 
Greeks knew: that intelligence and skill 
can only function at the peak of -their 
capacity when the body is healthy and 
strong; that hard spirits and tough 
minds usually inhabit sound bodies.” 
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The 49th State 


By lleen Ferkovich, Lehi High School, Lehi, Utah 
® Starred words refer to Alaska 
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. This state entered the Union June 30, 
1958. 

. Native of Alaska 

. At the present time. 

2. Alaska’s Valley of — Thousand 
Smokes was tormed in 1912 by vol- 
canic activity. 

. This American colony, founded by 
Roger Williams, was the first in the 
New World to offer true freedom of 
worship (abbr.). 

. Belonging to him. 

17. Whatever will _..,_ will 

8. Month in which Halloween occurs 
(abbr. ). 

. Tree trunks in Alaska are often carved 
a 

. Loud, continuous noise. 

. Rheniam (chemical abbr.). 

23. To increase bit by bit. 
Germanium (chemical abbr.). 

. Gave food to 

. Great wrong-doing. 

. The Alaska Highway was formerly 
called the sniniieainile 

. Gold was found along this Alaskan 
River. 

. Sweet potato. 

. Fish-catcher. 

. Outer space is this way. 


. Which came first, the chicken or the 
? 


. Nickel (chemical abbr.). 

. Short sleep. 

. Cook's _.___. is located at the base 
of Alaska’s Matanuska Valley. 

. Cooling device. 

. ——_-._—__ Sullivan, columnist and TV 
master of ceremonies, 

. Small round mark. 

. An enlisted American soldier, 

. Used to wipe up liquid. 

. Condition of water. 

. Island in Alaska’s Aleutians, 

. Danish discoverer of Alaska. 


“D> oh - 


se 
_— 
" om 


. Look a 


Borealis, or “Northern Lights,” 
can be seen in Alaska’s Arctic regions. 


. Indefinite article used before vowels. 


“As ye _______., so shall ye reap.” 


. Kilowatt (abbr.). 

. Saint (abbr.). 

. He wrote The Star-Spangled Banner. 
. Within. 

. Used to open cans or bottles. 

. Town in S. E. Alaska. 

. After the U. S. purchased Alaska from 


Russia in 1867, many Americans 
called it “Seward’s Box.” 


5. Used gine 


. Russia's 


you will anes 

Diomede Island is 
only a few miles from Alaska’s Little 
Diomede Island. 


2. Olive-shaped nut. 


4. Lon 


. To 
‘ Sco d or faultfind, 


wooden shafts with pointed 


steel heads. 


. Birds do it. 
. Built to hold back water. 
. Every 


une 21, Fairbanks stages a 
baseball game by the light of the mid- 
GUE intiodipetde 


. Negative adverbial particle, 
. Capital of Alaska. 
. An Eskimo might call it home. 


and coal. 


. A cushion. 
. Conclusion. 


in Alaska produce gold 


ain. 





, the Piper’s Son” 
(nursery rhyme ) 


. If she owns it, it belongs to 
. 5,280 feet (abbr.). 


. This state’s name means Penn's 


Woods (abbr.). 


. You and 1. 
. Seventh tone of musical scale. 
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Is Democracy the Answer? 
(Continued from page 12) 


Sanaa: That's what we are saying... 

Mickey: No, it’s not. Nasser is say- 
ing, “If you don’t come to us, we're 
going to the Communists, so look out, 
youll lose another friend.” 

Sanaa: Hold on a minute. We asked 
arms from the United States in 1955. 
The United States refused. Czechoslo- 
vakia offered us arms. Naturally, we 
took them. Why can’t we be free to do 
so? You claim you are democratic. You 
claim that you have the right to choose 
for yourself. You claim that you have 
the right to have free enterprise. Why 
can’t we be free to take whatever the 
highest bidder offers us? But no—after 
we took the arms, you said we were 
Communists. After that, you withdrew 
your offer to help us build the Aswan 
High Dam. When the Russians offered 
to help us build the dam, we took it. 


Roots of Freedom 


Moderator: We have just time 
enough left for a sum-up from each. 

Sanaa (UAR): I wish the Western 
powers could understand this: our aim 
is a democracy, but we have found out 
that it is not the answer to our prob- 
lems at the moment. The social and 
economic ground in the Middle East is 
not now deep enough for a democracy 
to strike a root and flourish there, but 
we hope that it will be improved, and 
we are improving it. I just want to re- 
mind you that you, too, had transitional 
periods; that you, too, had absolute 
monarchies and dictatorships, and that 
democracy is a plant of slow growth. 

Zoe (Britain): 1 believe democracy 
is the most worthwhile form of govern- 
ment, but I agree that it may have to 
find its own path of evolution in differ- 
ent countries. The Western democratic 
countries must not try to impose democ- 
racy, but rather they should try to help 
the underdeveloped countries to 
achieve a higher standard of living so 
that they can be free from material need 
and free to realize their own political 
rights and freedoms. 

Mickey (U.S.): I think it is evident 
just from looking at historical examples 
that you can have economic and educa- 
tional growth with a good democratic 
or a good dictatorial leader. However, 
only in a democracy can the people 
have the necessary check, and kick the 
leader out if they don’t like him. 

Raza (Pakistan): But there are cer- 
tain conditions for democracy. These 
are literacy, political consciousness, and 
a reasonably high standard of living. 
Where there are too many hindrances 
in the path of democracy, then democ- 
racy cannot survive. 

Coming, Feb. 15 issue: More teens 
debate Conformity vs. Individualism. 
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1. EDUCATION 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


__a. Provision is made for federal 


loans to college students in the 

1. National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 

2. G.L. Bill of Rights 

3. College Loan and Assistance 
Program of 1954 

4. general appropriation funds 
of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 

5. all of these 


. The new Secretary of the De- 


partment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is 

1. William Carr 

2. Lawrence Derthick 

3. Arthur Flemming 

4. Abraham Ribicoff 

5. none of these 


». Education in the U. S. has been 


long regarded as a function of 
1. local and state government 
2. local government alone 

3. the federal government 

. the family 


5. none of these 

major argument of opponents 
of federal aid to schools for con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries is: 
1. Congress has already made 


3 
4 
5 
A 


sufficient 
area 

2. there is no demand from the 
states 

. it will result in federal con- 
trol of the nation’s schools 

4. our defense needs have first 
priority on federal funds 

5. none of these 


provision in this 


. Major support for schools in the 


U. S. at present comes from 
. Sales taxes 
2. local property taxes 
3. state income taxes 
. federal income taxes 
. none of these 
The federal expenditures for 
educatian proposed by President 
Kennedy's “task force” are un- 
usual in that 
1. Congress has not considered 
spending money on educa- 
tion for almost ten years 
2. the proposed expenditures 
are much higher than previ- 
ous proposals for federal] aid 


HEN TO NNN 


8. the National Education Asso- 
ciation is supporting a federal 
aid program for the first time 

. the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce has come out for large 
federal expenditures for edu- 
cation 

5. none of these 


il. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is rnun, an “F” if it is FaLse, and 
“NS” if there is NoT sUFFICIENT infor- 
mation in the graph on which to base 
a conclusion. 


__a. The number of local basic ad- 
ministrative units in 1940 was 
about 120,000. 

. In the period 1940-1960 the 
number of local basic adminis- 
trative units declined steadily. 

. School districts with 1-50 pupils 
cannot offer a comprehensive 
school prograro. 

. More than 50 per cent of the 
school districts still have 1-50 
pupils. 

About 40 per cent of the school 
districts have more than 1,200 
pupils. 


ill. FOREIGN POLICY 
Multiple Choice 


_a. The United Nations was founded 
in the year 
1. 194] 3. 1951 
2. 1945 4. 1955 
5. none of these 
—__b. With which of the following 
countries has the U. S. just 
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broken diplomatic relations? 

1. Laos 8. Peru 

2. Japan 4. Cuba 
5. none of these 


-.0. In which of the following coun- 


tries allied to the U. S. did a mili- 
tary revolt topple the regime? 
1. Poland 

2. West Germany 

8. Turkey 

4. Belgium 

5. none of these 


. Which of the following items is 


paired incorrectly? 

1. Congo-Africa 

2. Iraq-Middle East 
8. Pakistan-Asia 

4. Korea-Near East 
5. none of these 


». Countries on the borders of the 


Communist empire which have 
received economic and military 
aid from the U. S. are 
1. Laos and South Viet Nam 
2. Communist China and Outer 
Mongolia 
8. Pakistan and Malaya 
. Algeria and Morocco 
none of these 
In which of the following coun- 
tries is the Aswan Dam located? 
1. Egypt 
2. India 
3. Israel 
4. U.S.S. R. 


5. none of these 


. Career men in the Department 


of State have not usually been 

assigned to atnbassadorial posts 

in countries like France and 

Britain because 

1. they lack business experience 

2. department rules have pro- 
hibited such appointments 

8. representation allowances 
have been insufficient to 
meet the high expenses of 
maintaining such posts 

4. they are needed in more criti- 
cal areas 

5. none of these 


MANY SCHOOL DISTRICTS HAVE BEEN CONSOLIDATED, 
BUT 41% STILL HAVE ONLY 1 TO 50 PUPILS 120 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
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CHOOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING COURSE - BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Interesting work—if you can get it. To land a job as 
an X-Ray Technician, you need training. The kind of 
training you get through the Army Graduate Specialist 
Program. 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist. 


You can select from 107 different courses. X-Ray Pro- 
cedures is one possibility. There's also Ordnance Elec- 
tronics, Infantry Redio Maintenance, Data Processing, 


GRADUATE 


Motor & Generator Repair, Field Artillery Radar Oper- 
ations—to name a few. Your Army recruiter can give you 
a detailed description of any specific Graduate Spe- 
cialist course. 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest of 
your life. 


If you meet the qualificat.ons, you receive an Official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation. 


SPECIALIST PROGRAM 





an inferiority 
complexion 


“we” Cutitone 


New skin-toned, medicated, astringent formu/a for instant blemish control 


Conceals imperfections . . . you can 
actually feel it heal! 

Recent medical discoveries reveal that 
not just one but two types of skin glands 
—oil glands and perspiration glands — 
are chiefly responsible for teen-age 
pimples and acne. NEW CUTITONE-— 
created by Cuticura—is the first and 
only medication specifically formulated 
to deal with both these problems. 

CUTITONE checks the overflow of oil 
and the excess perspiration that 
spreads and aggravates infection. An 
exclusive, astringent ingredient called 
* Alchioral works instantly, with gentle 
controlling action! 


The tast word in acne treatment by Cuticura. 


Swiftly CUTITONE goes to work to 
promote new, healthy tissue growth— 
tighten enlarged pore openings—pro- 
tect against further infection with a 
continuous antiseptic action. 

You know CUTITONE is working be- 
cause you can actually feel it work. 
But you can’t see anything—because 
your blemishes are softly, subtly con- 
cealed! 

Eight leading skin specialists re- 
port outstanding results in clinical 
tests of 313 cases. And in comparative 
tests with leading blemish prepara- 
tions 9 out of 10 teen agers preferred 
CUTITONE! 


Pleasantly scented, greaseless, skin- 
toned CUTITONE is the modern answer 
to teen-age skin. Buy at drug counters. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For generoustrial 
supply send name, address and 15¢ 
for handling (no stamps) to Cutitone, 
Dept. SS-21, Box 64, Melrose, Mass. 


sarn TONED 


a 
~ Cutitone 


For treatrnent of ACNE MPLED 


j *Aichloral is Cuticure’s own nome for 
Aluminum Chiorhydrexy Allenteinate 


.. world’s best known name in skin care, 


| 
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A Guide to Building an LP Library 


> MAKIN’ STEREO WHOOPEE. One 
of the swinging-est of the gimmicked- 
up “battle of two speakers” to come our 
way is tamely labelled Conversations in 
Music [Kapp Medallion MS7504]. 
Trumpeter John Parker and his orches- 
tra take 12 movie or Broadway show 
duets (Baby It's Cold Outside, Any- 
thing You Can Do, etc.), and replace 
the singers with instruments arranged 
stereophonically. Thus in Let's Call the 
Whole Thing Off, for example, the 
brass bleat “eether, neether” from one 
speaker, while the reeds plea “eye-ther, 
nye-ther” from the other. It all adds up 
to some mighty bright music-making. 


> BROADWAY DOWNBEAT. The 
words of we wrote last week 
about Cyril Ornadel’s talents as an ar- 
ranger of Broadway show music have 
been solidly reinforced by another 
“A-1” LP, Opening Night! [MGM 
E3816]—in which he offers the over- 
tures to Music Man, Guys and Dolls, 
Damn Yankees, Kismet, Greenwillow, 
and Pajama Game. It's the next best 
thing to a Broadway visit itself. 


> BROTHER ACT. Last summer at the 
Randall's Island Jazz Festival in New 
York City, a young (late teens, early 
20's), unknown sextet trom Rochester, 
MN; z... into the “curtain 


praise 


was thrown 


raiser’ spot—usually a thankless role on 


such programs. They brought down 
the house so decisively that they had 
to be brought back in mid-concert. 
Now, in their first LP [Riverside RLP- 
335], the Mangione Sextet—led by 
brothers Gap and Chuck Mangione- 
prove they were no “one night” flash in 
the pan, that this’ is really a crack new 
swinging jazz combo. 


> INCREDIBLE FLUTIST. Among 
jazzmen, Herbie Mann has always been 
in a class by himself—because his in- 
strument flute. What he does 
with it has once again put him at the 
top in the latest Metronome All-Star 
Poll. And in his newest LP, The Com- 
mon Ground [Atlantic 1343], he and 
his combo explore some Afro-jazz 
rhythms that go fascinatingly beyond 
conventional jazz. 


> PIANO WIZARD. There may be 
flashier pianists than Britain’s Benno 
Moiseiwitsch (pronounced Moy-zay’- 
vitch), but few can bring the warmth 
and color to Chopin’s music that he 
does. In a new Chopin Recital [Capitol 
§G7230], Moiseiwitsch performs all 


is the 


sorts of sage wonders with seven of 
Chopin’s most famous pieces—without 
ever banging any of them to death. 


> VIOLIN WITCHCRAFT. There is 
little doubt that among the world’s 
violinists, none can match either Jascha 
Heifetz or David Oistrakh—and only a 
blustering fool would attempt to make 
a flat choice between them. But as with 
any performer, there are always certain 
works one man plays better than an- 
other—and with Heifetz it’s the Sibelius 
Concerto. Heifetz’s 25-year-old mo- 
naural version has now been replaced 
by a new stereo version [RCA Victor 
LSC2435]. And what a glowing, mag- 
netic performance it is! 


> VOICE IN A MILLION. This month 
in a high school gymnasium in Engle- 
wood, N. J., a young, relatively un- 
known Australian singer will give one 
of her few U. S. 
recitals to date. 
This soprano is 
already signed to 
sing at the “Met” 
Opera next year— 
and her debut 
there will proba- 
bly be one of its 
most sensational in 
Joan Sutherland -YC27S- For based on 

a handful of re- 
cordings, Joan Sutherland, 34, has a 
voice of such beauty and musical ex- 
citement that it’s going to make most 
of the established prima donnas work 
hard to keep their laurels. 

Moreover, Miss Sutherland is not 
afraid to tackle the fiendishly difficult 
bel canto roles most of today’s singers 
avoid like a plague. About five years 
ago, the much-publicized Maria Callas 
created quite a flash by attempting 
some of these roles; all we can say is 
that Miss Callas had better go into 
quick retirement, for Miss Sutherland 
is here now to really sing them. 

The proof: a new 2-LP set, The Art 
of the Prima Donna [London OSA- 
1214], in which Miss S. tosses off all 
sorts of highlights from Romeo and 
Juliet, Traviata, Faust, Norma, and half 
a dozen operas most of us have never 
heard of, but probably will in the fu- 
ture—now that there's a great voice to 
sing them. 


> RAVEL, WITH WORDS. Among 
20th century composers, Maurice Ravel 
is best known as the master par excel- 
lence of orchestral scoring (La Valse, 
Bolero, Daphnis and Chloe, etc.). Yet 
some of Ravel's most exquisite music is 
in his songs with solo piano accompani- 
ment. Try Ravel's Five Popular Greek 
Songs, Three Madagascan Songs, and 
Don Quixote as sung by the fine Ger- 
man baritone, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
[DGG SLPM138115]. —Roy Hemaunc 


Show of the Week: Although it is a 
repeat, you may not have seen Om- 
nibus’ story of Abraham Lincoln's 
early life. You'll see this fine drama- 
tization of Abe’s youth and young man- 
hood on Omnibus, over NBC, on Sun- 
day, Feb. 5. 

> On Wednesday, Feb. 1, Harry Bela- 
fonte and Buddy Hackett will pay a 
visit to NBC's Perry Como Show. 

> On Friday, Feb. 3, NBC’s Bell Tele- 
phone Hour has a big musical hour 
they're calling “Almanac for February.” 
Polly Bergen will be hostess, and the 
idea is to celebrate musically some of 
the more important February dates— 
Lincoln’s and Washington's Birthdays 
and St. Valentine’s Day, among others. 
> On Sunday, Feb. 5, NBC will repeat 
“Fidelio” on its NBC Opera Company 
program. This two-hour version of 
Beethoven's only opera was originally 
performed on TV last season. 

ABC’s fine Sunday historical series, 
Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years, 
this week calls its program “Hinge of 
Fate.” This goes back to some of the 
crucial battles of World War L-—in 
Africa, Greece, and Malta—and intro- 
duces some of the War's most fascinat- 
ing and effective generals, the Nazis’ 
Rommel] and the Allies’ Montgomery. 
>» On Monday, Feb. 6, ABC’s series of 
documentaries, Close-Up!, will tell “The 
Story of the X-15.” This is the biog- 
raphy of the development, testing, and 
usefulness of one of our most advanced 
airplanes. 
> Tuesday's schedule, on NBC this 
week, is devoted almost entirely to two 
special programs. First will be the Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame production of a 
light, romantic comedy, “Time Remem- 
bered.” This fits in nicely as a. pre- 
Valentine’s treat, as it is basically a love 
story, although there is plenty of good 
humor in it, too, A respected English 
actress, Dame Edith Evans, stars with 
Christopher Plummer and Janet Munro 
as the two who fall in love. 

The other NBC special is concerned 
with love, too. This is the first of a 
series of plays based on great love 
stories. The series is called Story of 
Love, and the first production is Somer- 
set Maugham’s story, “A String of 
Beads.” It’s the story of a girl who gets 
a valuable ‘necklace by mistake. Jane 
Fonda, George Grizzard, Chester Mor- 
ris, and Glenda Farrell are the stars. 

-Dick KLEINER 





Here’s the shot that has made Bob Pettit one of the most feared pros in the game 
—a beautifully soft, deadly jumper made while Bob is “hanging” way up in the air. 


Solid Man, Solid! 


LL-AMERICAN all the way—that’s 
Bob Pettit. He’s the kind of guy 
you can’t believe is for real. He’s quiet, 
modest, soft-spoken, a perfect gentle- 
man, sharp as a whip—and what a 


basketball player! 

After making All-American at Louisi- 
ana State, Bob joined the Hawks in 
1954-55 and kept right on bombing 
the nets! He averaged 20.4 points a 
game in his rookie year, and he has 
never been under 24.6 since. He’s made 
the all-pro team every year and has 
played in every all-star game. In fact, 
he’s the only player ever to win three 
MVP (most valuable player) honors 
for this classic. 

Bob is that real rarity in pro ball—a 
great scorer who’s first and last a team 
man. He’s the Hawks’ best rebounder 
as well as high scorer, but he'll give 
up the ball any time he sees d teammate 
in better position. 

Unlike a half-dozen stars I can name, 
Bob also plays defense—a tough, leech 
ing kind of defense that opposing big 
men hate. Along with Elgin Baylor, 
Pettit is tops in what the pros call 
“second effort.” Watch him when he 
misses a shot. He follows right up for 
the tip in. Sometimes he'll get the ball 
three times in a row before making the 
basket. 

Strangely enough, Bob isn’t the spec- 
tacular type. He’s so smooth, so grace- 
ful, that he makes everything look easy. 
His long one-hand jump shot is a thing 
of beauty, popped with perfect form. 
When he makes one of his jet drives 
from the corner, he glides along so 
smoothly that you're not conscious of 
his speed and power. He has all the 


little moves, little tricks of the super 
Star. 

He’s the kind of player you would 
swear was born with a silver basket- 
ball in his mouth. However, success 
didn’t come easily. Bob told me about 
it himself. Last summer I dropped in 
on him at his basketball clinic at Camp 
Woodbrook in Lake Scipio, N. H. He 
demonstrated all his shots for Scholastic 
Magazines’ photographer. Then we sat 
down for a long chat. 

At 6-9 and 215 pounds, Bob may 
look kind of thin from the sidelines, 
but he’s nicely muscled and obviously 
very strong. He's also very handsome 
though thinning out on top—with_ chis- 
eled features and an erect body car- 
riage. Once he opens his mouth, you're 
his friend for life. He’s the original 
Southern gentleman—soft-spoken, polite, 
and just plain nice. 

“What kind of a ball player were 
you in high school?” I asked first with 
my typical brilliance. 

“Not very good,” Bob replied. “I 
went out for the team (Baton Rouge 
High) when I was a freshman. I was 
5-9 at the time, but much too skinny 
and awkward. I was cut from the team 
—and it hurt. 

“Next year I put up a basket in my 
back yard and began to practice in 
earnest. When it got dark, I'd put two 
chest-high lamps in the window facing 
the basket. That gave me just enough 
light to practice some more. Thanks to 
all that practice, I made the team as 
a soph.” 

With typical modesty, Bob didn’t 
mention that he became a star by his 
junior year and a super star as a senior 


—leading the Baton Rouge team to its 
first state crown since 1932. 

At Louisiana State, he added a jump 
shot to his sweeping hook and went on 
to become the greatest player in the 
history of the Pelican State. He scored 
270, 612, 573, and 785 points in his 
four years. 

Two feJows named Clyde Lovellette 
and Dick Groat (now the Pirates’ short- 
stop) kept him from winning the na- 
tion’s scoring title in his soph year, and 
Frank Selvy (later his teammate with 
the Hawks) nosed him out in his senior 
year. 

“What advice would you give to high 
school players?” I asked. 

“You must want to be great.” Bob 
replied. “So much so that you'll practice 
and practice and practice. A coach can 
tell you everything, but it won't do 
you any good if you don’t work on it.” 

Who are some of the players who've 
impressed him over the years? 

“Let's not mention fellows like 
Cousy, Baylor, Chamberlain, Russell, 
and Schayes. Their greatness is too 
obvious. But remember Mel Hutchins 
(Pistons)? He was the best defensive 
player I ever saw. Woody Sauldsberry 
is also real tough. And Walt Dukes is 
another who can give you a real hard 
time. 

“But the most underrated player in 
the league must be Tom Gola of the 
Warriors. What a pair of hands that 
fellow has! Any time the ball comes 
within 15 feet of him, he’s got it.” 

No one is going to have to run a ben- 
efit for Big Bob when he retires—in 
about 50 years. Besides being a great 
player and a great gentleman, he’s a 
great business man. He owns apartment 
houses, garages, office buildings, and a 
few other things. He also makes a nice 
buck at Camp Woodbrook and has an 
interest in an insurance business. 

Bob gives you a hundred cents value 
on every dollar. On the way to the air- 
port, the owner of Camp Woodbrook, 
Roy Spears, told me the kind of guy 
Bob 1S. 

“In my contract with Bob, there's a 
clause that clearly limits the amount 
of time Bob has to put in on the court, 
but Bob refuses to live up to it. He's 
on the court all the time. He'll answer 
every question in great detail, and he'll 
work with any kid who asks him for 
help. I can’t think of another person I'd 
rather have working for me.” 

That gives you an idea of why they 
call Bob Pettit “the Stan Musial of 
Basketball.” He’s solid all the way, on 
the court and off. 

—Henman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 
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While the Food Cools 


“Norah,” said the minister to his 
housekeeper, “I've asked Mr. and Mrs. 
James to dinner at 6:30, but I think I'll 
give them a quarter of an hour's grace.” 

“Well, sir,” replied the housekeeper, 
“I'm religious myself, but I think you're 


overdoing it.” 
Modern Maturity 


Wrong Flavor 
asked 


restaurant served 


what flavors of ice 
and the 
“Vanilla, 


A diner 
cream the 
waitress whispered hoarsely, 
and chocolate.” 

Trying to be sympathetic, the 
said, “You have laryngitis?” 

“No,” she replied with an effort, 
vanilla, strawberry, : 


strawberry, 
man 


“just 


und chocolate.” 


Cincinnati Inquirer 


Cold Feet 


A jaywalker 
against the lights so often 
police decided action 
order. They revoked his shoes for six 
months 


Main Street 
that the 
was in 


crossed 


drastic 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 


New Filling 


Two ladies who had not seen each 
other for a long time met on the street. 
“Oh, Marvy,” exclaimed one of them. 
“So many things have happened to me 
I've had my teeth 
and refrigera- 


since J] saw you last. 
out and an electric stove 


tor put in.” 


Cappers Weekly 


A New Theory 


wish I could take these beautiful colors 
home with me.” 


my paint box.” 


long are you in for?” 


How long are you here for?” 


bed near the door, You get out first.” 


One Solution 


Visitor: “What a lovely painting! I 


Artist: “You will. You're sitting on 


Sunshine 


Planning Ahead 
“How 


First convict (to new cellmate): 


New cellmate: “Ninety-nine years. 
“Seventy-five years.” 
“Then you take 


First convict: 
New cellmate: 


the 


Compact 
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How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 

Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 





We also hear that, in the next rocket 
to the contemplating 
sending a woman—on the theory that 


a woman driver can hit anything. 
The Balance Sheet 
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Peer ococooer= 


Put a Topper to work and combine bus- 
iness with pleasure. Just the wheels for 
delivery duty and running errands. 
Topper’s thrift-ride really pays off... 
up to 100 miles to the gallon. 

But all routes lead to fun when you 
travel by Topper. It’s the fun-filled way 
to get to sc and play as well as work. 
You'll like Topper’s Scootaway®auto- 
matic transmission — smooth as dad's 
car. Sharpest scooter on the road too! 
Choice of two-toned styling — Birch 
White with Strato Blue, Pepper Red or 
Granada Green. Get down to your 
——- Davidson dealer and get in on 

the fun. Convenient pay plans make the 
Topper easy to own. Oia — 








Send me new 

folder telling all 

ebout the 1961 

Harley -Devidson Topper. 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


Pantirig and perspiring, two men on a 
tandem bicycle finally reached the top of 
a steep hill. 

“That was a stiff climb,” said the first 
man. 

“It certainly was,” answered the other 
man. “And if I hadn't kept the brake on, 
we would have gone backwards.” 


AVE YOU, like the two men in 

that joke, ever pedaled furiously 
with the brake on? Rowed diligently 
with the anchor down? Studied hard 
and still failed? Worked for hours 
without success? 

You probably have, and it’s no fun 
to be held back by “brakes,” whether 
you're bicycling up a hill, trying to 
get good grades, or working toward 
any of the goals you've set for your- 
self. Some brakes—in the form of 
curfews, rules, and regulations—are 
necessary. Others, however, just keep 
you from going forward. These are 
the ones to find—and to release. 


Q. Second semester has just begun, 
but I'm bored already. What can I do 
to snap out of it? 


A. You can stop dragging your feet. 
Where's your sense of adventure? Your 
spark of enthusiasm? If you've lost 
them, find them—but quick! 

Boredom isn’t a result of your friends 
or your surroundings. It's caused by 
one person—you! You can spend exciting 
hours alone if you're working on a 
pet project or reading a favorite book. 
Or you can be bored to death in a 
large group if you're not “tuned in” 
to the group’s conversation. 

If you're bored with school, your 
friends, the routine of your life, find 
out why. Check the possible causes. 
How’s your health? Health plays an im- 
portant role in determining your mental 
outlook. If you don’t feel well physi- 
cally, it's hard to act alert and alive. 

Is it possible that you adopt a bored 
manner to hide your feelings of in- 
security and shyness or as a protective 
mask against feelings of inadequacy? 
If so, you're probably not fooling any- 
one—not even yourself. Maybe you are 
shy, but whoever said it’s more appeal- 
ing to be bored-looking than shy? If 
you want to be attractive to others, be 
yourself. 
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heme 


A Scholastic Magazines cartoce 


“| made her go ovtside, she’s been 


watching 


When you're with friends, think about 
them and what they're saying to you. 
While Mike is describing the winning 
basket he made in the recent game, 
concentrate on what he’s saying. Share 
his enthusiasm rather than thinking how 
much you dislike basketball. Be a good 
listener, and you'll find yourself inter- 
ested—sincerely—in whole new groups 
of ideas and friends. 

What do you like to do that’s fun 
and creative? Whatever it is, do it. 
A person whose hours are filled with 
a variety of interests and diversions 
is sekiom bored. Such a person finds, 
within himself, ways to release the 
“brake of boredom” which keeps him 


from enjoyment and achievement. 


Q. Why is belonging to a “gang” 
necessary for social acceptance? I have 
friends, but I'd rather spend most of 
my time alone. Am I wrong to feel this 
way? 

A. You certainly aren't wrong to pre- 
fer your own company to that of others 
now and then. In fact, you're to be 
complimented for having the inner re- 
sources to make such time of value to 
you. It isn’t necessary to belong to a 
24-hours-a-day gang in order to be a 
normal person. Everyone should take 
time out to get acquainted with himself 
occasionally. You have a right to privacy 
when you want it. 

However, here’s something for you 
to keep in mind: Make sure you're in 
that shell only because you want to 
be—not because you're afraid to craw] 
out of it! Many times a fellow says he 
likes to be alone, when really he’s just 
hesitant about making friends. He takes 
the easy way out by going off in a 
corner by himself. Pretty soon people 


entirely too much television.” 


just don’t bother about him. Without 
knowing quite why, he’s missed out 
completely on lots of fun, friendships, 
and learning how to get along with 
people. That's quite a price to pay for 
being alone, isn’t it? 

Believe it or not, the things you 
enjoy most—a good book, a favorite 
record, or a stamp collection—can be 
doubly enjoyable if they're shared with 
someone. 

To be your happiest, you need a 
kind of balance. Set aside some time 
each day to be alone with your thoughts. 
However, spend some time enjoying 
other people, too. The more people you 
make an effort to know, the easier and 
more relaxed you'll be in their com- 
pany. And as you relax, you'll probably 
find that people are much nicer than 
you thought they were. 


Q. I like a boy very much, but he’s 
shorter than I am. I'd like to date him 
if it wouldn't be too embarrassing. 
Should | accept a date with him? 


A. The difference in your heights will 
matter only as much as you two let 
it matter. If you look embarrassed and 
uncomfortable and walk like a bent 
noodle, then you probably won't enjoy 
the date very much. However, if you 
want to date a short boy who's friendly 
and fun to be with rather than spending 
your time with a six-footer who can't 
keep up a conversation, then don’t 
let a few inches of height spoil your 
fun. 

Don't be embarrassed and do stand 
up straight when you're with him. Re- 
member that he wasn’t too embarrassed 
by the height problem to ask you for 
a date in the first place. If he doesn’t 
let it bother him, why should you? 











For Now and Forever... 


Love's Most Perfect Symbol 


Just you two...dreaming of the wonderful future 
you will spend with each other. And wisely you chose 
a brilliant Keepsake Diamond Ring . . . which for seven 
decades has symbolized the “foreverness” that lovers 
feel for each other. Here's why. 


Only a perfect diamond can reflect full bril- 
liance and beauty. This is a rare gem of flaw- 
less clarity, fine gem color and meticulous 
modern cut...found always in the center 
diamond of every Keepsake engagement ring. 


The Keepsake Certificate, signed by your 
jeweler, gives written proof of perfect quality. 
It also gives protection against loss of dia- 
monds, plus trade-in privilege toward a larger 
Keepsake Diamond Ring. 


Caution: Only an authorized Keepsake 
Jeweler (listed in the yellow pages) can offer 
you the guaranteed protection of Keepsake 
Diamond Rings. Choose from many lovely 
Keepsake styles, each with the name “Keep- 
sake” in the ring and on the tag. 


KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS. SYRACUSE 2, N.Y 

Please send new 16-pg. booklet on planning eng: 

with advice on wedding attire, efc.: and booklet on = selec 

Also include name of nearest Keepsa ke Jeweler and offer of beseti ti 
“Bride's Keepsake Boot’ ($5 valve for $1.50). | enclose 0c. 





Name. 


from left to right: ROLLINS ledding Ring 1$0.—WAYTON R 20 +. | 
weet f hw fe 3.00 COMMITAN ting $908. Weading Rng TR KENNAN Wing $150. | Addr 
we cae 








! in Yellow or . Prices include Federa! tax. Rings 
ils. @Trade-Mark registered 


. Ses. INC., PRODUCERS OF KEEPSAKE AND STARFIRE DIAMOND nines | © 








(Zp, PIN-UP PROVERBS .c°) 


by Yogi Bear 
; RY 


) Ge ieelin’ worn in the morn? 
(like your head was still in bed) 


Then act on this fact— 


You can’t do your best 
without eating a good breakfast! 








Take it from Yogi, you'll look 
better, feel better, and work 
better when you ve had a good, 
nourishing breakfast. And 
Kellogg’s cereals are a speedy, 
tasty way to get this important 
nourishment during morning 
rush. 


Remember — good nourishment 
begins at breakfast and lasts all 
day! 











“sob eARdS ESA Hale =a Te 


“The best to you each morning” 
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Ten-Year Aims 


Citing competent teachers and ade- 
quate physical facilities as the “two 
U.S. public 
Office of Education 
proposals to 


needs ot 
US 
released in mid-January 
hike teachers’ salaries and build addi 


outstanding 
schools, the 


tional classrooms 
A comprehensive view of ten-year 
tims, the report calls for 
PAverage salaries for teachers 50 pei 
cent higher in purchasing power than 
those prevailing in 1958-59 by 1963-64 
followed by two per cent increases for 
the next five 
Construction of 


years 
607 ,000 
during the next decadk 
built in the 
In releasing the report, outgoing Sec 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel 
tare Arthur S. Flemming said: “It is 
unperative that we do 
both waste no more time 
in getting on He said 
that the report, and many others, in 
that “it will Cigartic 
effort during the next 10 years both to 


( lassrooms 
416,600 


years 


with 


» be next five 


i my opinion 
and that we 
with the job 
lcate require a 
expand our educational system and to 
still further the 


American education 


improve quality ol 

On the question of financing the pro 
posals, Flemming said that the studies 
identify the ‘tain 
that 
government at all 
He said 
studies 


do not endeavor to 


share’ of responsibility must be 


wcepted by levels 
ind by private contributors 
the U.S. Office should initiate 
ind discussions in this area 
He added 
will not achieve the long-term ob- 
jectives in the field of education that 
Federal 
government assumes a tar greater share 
of the total responsibility than it has 
to date. Action on the part of the Con 


at once 
however, that the nation 


we must achieve unless the 


wreescccccocorooorseoscosoa 
ine Deli Delayed 
Magazine Delivery Delay 


Strikes involving the New York 
Central, New Haven, and perhaps 
other Eastern railroads may result 
in unavoidable delays in delivery of 
national magazines, including Scho- 
lastic Magazines, in the Eastern area. 
Normal service will return with 
settlement of the strike. 








ee 





gress is long overdue,” he said 
Aims described by the report 
1. “To have a professionally qualified 
ind competent teacher in each class- 
elementary 


by provid 


room in America’s public 
and secondary schools a 
ing staff salaries that are competitive 
vith those in othcr occupations requir- 
ing equivalent training and expenence 
and (b) by significantly improving se 
lection procedures and pre-service and 
inservice programs in teacher education.” 

“To complete a construction pro 
gram during the five school years afte: 
1958-59 that will supply 
school housing for every public school 
child by the fall of 1964; 
struction program during the second 
five years of the 10-year period through 
1968-69 that will maintain the status of 
i satisfactory classroom for every child 


satistactory 


and a con 


Che salary proposals would lead to 
ium average national salary of $7,216 
for classroom teachers, says the report, 
but cautions that this might be “unre 
ilistically high for many school districts 
unrealistically low for 


and many oth 


Pho by Starges Corw 
Three members of Herald Tribune High 
School Forum at one of their first 
meetings in New York City. L-R: Tan 
Wee Kiat, Singapore; Sanaa Hassan, 
United Arab Republic; and Pedro Al- 
fonso, Chile. In all, 34 foreign coun- 
tries plus United States are represented. 


ers.” It emphasizes chiefly that teach 
ers’ salaries must favorably 
with those in other occupations 

The report points out that the 
increases recommended would be 
roughly equivalent to compressing int 
a five-year period the amount of in 
crease which would be achieved in 12 
years at the present trends. It explains 

Merely to maintain the past trend 
in salaries of teachers and instructional! 
staff would not provide a salary incen 
tive necessary to improve quality rap 
idly and substantially. A 50 pei 
increase should provide a salary thrust 
which will result in 
through in the professionalization of ed 
ucation and the quality of instruction 


compare 


cent 


a decisive break 


Released with the study on public 
secondary 
was a study on higher education needs 


elementary and education 
It called for increasing faculty salaric 
$8.600 to $15.40 


doubling Y 


from an average 
during the next decade, 
search staffs, expanding staffs trom the 
272,000 to 402,000, and dor 


bling the number of graduate fellow 


present 


ships to supply twice as many Ph.D’s 
{t also calls for an aggre 
gate national expenditure of some $19 


as at present 


billion for college and university physi 
over the 
large ly to accommodate the antic ipated 


cal facilities next decade 


increase in student enrollments 


Herald Tribune Forum 


fhirty-seven high 
representing 34 foreign countries and 


school students 
the United States, are participating ir 
the 15th annual New York Herald Trib 
une Forum for High Schools during the 
months of January-March. They will be 
guests in communities of the Middk 
Atlantic states, living and studying with 
families having sons and daughters ol 
their own age. 

Senior Scholastic will again publish 
transcripts of forum discussions con 
ducted by the students under the dire« 
tion of Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller. The 
first one appears in this week's issue 
Starting Feb. 11, the students will visit 
Washington, D.C., as guests of Scholas 
tic Magazines. Following the Washing 
ton trip, they will visit Hagerstown 
Md., to participate in closed-circuit T\ 
programs. 

(Continued on page 4-1 





vat makes the new edition of Collier’s 


Ww" you refer readers to Collier’s Encyclopedia, 

you direct them to the most up-to-date major 

bd The results of the 1960 Preside nhial election, reference work available. In the new 1961 edition, 
including official ele toral colle ve vole. recent world events are covered in detail. And the 
facts behind the news become immediately evident. 


© New articles on Africa in turmoil. oe j . F 
f Collier’s—like the world it defines—is dynamic 


© Details of the 1960 United States Census— The editors of Collier’s know that completeness 1s 
anf rmatu n not vet found in any other nota static quality it must be carefully maintained. 


‘ That is why there are 140 new pages in the 1961 
encycle pedia. 


edition: 225 new and revised articles: over 40.000 


© Expanded, revised biographies of John F. new words in the field of Social Science alone: 
Kennedy. Lyndon Johnson Richard M. Nixon 250 more illustrations, all integrated with the text, 


; ; make the new Collier’s visually richer. And an 
Khrushchev and Castro, including all the 


additional set of eight full-color transparencies 
most recent dei elopments. 


explains the complex internal-combustion cngine 


j eal / with a clarity that words or ordinary ilustrations 
© A new article on Space Vehicles, reporting 


the latest advances in that vital freld. 


alone could never achieve. 


Recommend Collier’s with confidence 


© A new article on the International Bank és Collier’s represents the combined knowledge of 


Fund that helps explain today’s gold Crisis. some of the world’s most eminent authorities. This 
year alone. fifty new contributors join its clis- 


tinguished staff of experts. Among them, you will 





Encyclopedia unmistakably 1961? 


Court Justice Felix Frankfurter: 
Nobel Prize Winners in Physi Ss. Profle ssors John 


W illard 


find: Si prem 
Bardeen and Percy Bridgman; and Dr. 
Libby. Nobel Prize Winner in Chemistry. 


An Encyclopedia with personality 
Think back to your coll ge days. Remember the 


professor whose course evervbody took? He pre- 


sented the same material the other instructors 
taught. But in a way that made students crowd his 
classroom. Call it color—or enthusiasm. Call ut 
zest Collier’s has that very quality. It draws 


readers back avail ind again. 


So readable, it invites use 


Students. scholars and casual readers alike are 
delighted by Collier’s appealing readability, its 
lucid, swilt-paced style. Phey appreciate the way 
information is presented in an authoritative yet 
casy-to-absorb way. They like the vigorous lan- 
guage with modern editing. They discover after a 
few paragraphs that Collier’s is one encyclopedia 
you don’t have to grapple with. This 1s no accident, 


Colher’s was designed to he used. 


No wonder librarians report that readers refer to 
Colhier’s more often than any other encyclopedia 


on the if she lve Ss 


Write for free information 
No reference department is complete without the 
new 1961 Collier’s Encyclopedia. Write today for 
de scriptive brochure and list of teaching aids in 
Social Studies and 


Language 


General Science, 
Arts. Please madi ate your school or library afhlia- 
tion. Colhier’s Eneve lopedia, Library & Educational 


Dept. Jl, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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The climactic event of the season, 
the annual public forum, will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, on Friday, March 24. 


Convention Calendar 


Feb. 11-15: National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Detroit. 

Feb. 22-25: American  Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 25-28: American Association of 
School Administrators regional meeting, 
San Francisco. Other AASA regional 
meetings: March 11-14, St. Louis; 
March 25-28, Philadelphia 

March 5-8: Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago. 

March 12-16: Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Chicago. 

March 18-22: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Atlantic City. 

March 25-29: National Science 
Teachers Association, Chicago. 

March 27-30: American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Denver. 

April 2-7: Association for Childhood 
Education International, Omaha. 

April 4-7: National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, Atlantic City. 

April 4-8: Council for Exceptional 
Children, Detroit. 

April 5-8: National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Chicago 

April 24-28: Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Miami Beach. 


Career Guidance 


The average ninth-grade boy 
begin to think about a vocation, but he 
is not ready to choose an occupation, a 


may 


decision many schools urge or require 
of him, according to a study by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University 

In advising schools to change their 
approach to helping ninth-graders on a 
that 
of these students appear not to have 
the maturity, knowledge, and under- 
standing for making up their 
vocationally. 

Titled “The Vocational Maturity of 
Ninth-Grade Boys,” the report sums up 
the research and findings of one stage 
of the Career Pattern Study of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation of Teachers 
College. The director of the study is 
Prof. Donald E. Super of the college's 
Department of Psychological Founda- 
tions and Services. 

The researchers’ chief conclusion is 
that 14-year-old boys have reached a 
stage when they might begin to think 
about a vocation, but are far from 


career, the report declares most 


minds 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


ready to make an ultimate, or even a 
“pre-vocational,” choice. 

At this age, according to the re- 
sults of the study, the average boy is 
prepared to make some immediate, not 
final, choices. For example, he can de- 
courses for the next 
semester or the next But, “the 
kind of education to pursue after com- 
pleting the program, 
the occupation to enter after college, 
or the position one might hold after 
an apprenticeship do not loom on the 
14-year-olds,” the report 


cide on school 


year 


present school 


horizons of 
states 

Yet the educational system of this 
country is so organized that, “at about 
that age, boys and girls are required 
to make continuing 
their education and leaving school, be- 
education for the higher-, or 
for the occupations, be- 
education for technical or for 
non-technical fields, and between gen- 


Prof. 


choices between 
tween 
lower-level, 
tween 
eral and vocational education,” 
Super commented. 

4 more advanced age and a higher 
intellectual needed to make 
occupational choices, according to the 
report. Evidence from this study and 
other studies suggests that the age for 
definitive career decisions varies from 
the early teens until the late twenties, 
said Prof. Super likely, he 
added, that the mid-twenties is the 
period when most young men decide 


lev el are 


It seems 


what they want to do 

Counseling a vocationally immature 
boy involves getting clues on how he 
may be helped to improve his orienta- 
tion and then helping him to find, use, 
and judge experiences which may do 
this, the report suggests 

“It is not so much counseling con- 
cerning choice as it is to develop readi- 
ness for choice,” the report points out. 
‘It involves helping him to understand 
the personal, social, and other factors 
that 
and vocational decisions and how they 


have a bearing on educational 
may operate in his own vocational de 


velopment,” the report observes. 


Curriculum Balance 


what 
means in the curriculum is “an urgent 


A conception of “balance’ 


necessity” in “these days of upheaval 
Arthur W 
Foshay, president of the Association for 


in education,” maintains Dr 


Supervision and Curriculum Develop 
ment. The new curriculum patterns now 
being constructed, he says, may “prove 
to be in better balance than anything 
we have known,” but warns that they 
could “imply a distorted version of our 
culture.” 

Writing in the introduction to the 
ASCD’s 1961 yearbook, Balance in the 
Curriculum, Dr 

“This has happened in the past at 


Foshay says: 
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those times when it had become appar 
ent that the existing curriculum no 


longer fitted the times. The changes Need a Lift Out of Winter’s Whammies? 


have not always proved to be improve- 


ments; sometimes, despite the best ef- 
forts of wise men, the result has been PLAN NOW 
wily to substitute one distortion for 
nother ¥ 00 

Although the ASCD president says FOR a SPRING B K BAZAAR! 
t is not vet clear what the changes will 
be, he cited as some elements likely 








to endure: “a new conception of intel 
lectual development reflected — in 
econceived subject matter; a re-exam- 
ination of the teacher's function; a con 
siderable increase in the breadth of 
educational materials; greater flexibility 
und variation in school organization and 
n a student's progress through school. 
i considerably increased sophistication 
# testing procedures; more and better 





‘ hool guidances 
At the same time, he savs litth 


ittention” is being given to other cl We've been doing just that during the book bazaar except the books them- 
nents: “recognition of the implied as past month and have come up with 2 — selves. The first item in the coupon be- 
more brand new posters making 5 low details the contents of our complete 
new display items this school year! The packet. Individual items may stif he 
Put Reading Into Orbit” poster is still purchased and they, too, are listed in 
tween the various aspects of human ivailable it was new this past fall the coupon along with their prices 
levelopment intellectual, emotional The 2 new ones for spring are the dis Check off our book bazaar kit—or, ii 
esthetic, social, biological, spiritual; so play type, permitting the affixing of book you've already purchased some of the 
jackets in blank spaces. One is called — kit materials, order new items individu 


Magic Carpet” and the other “Family ily as you need them perhaps the 
selection of subject matter; education as Book | : 








vell as the overt social learnings the 
school teaches the relationship be 


cial usefulness as a criterion for the 


Parade.” The former suggests Jumbo packet of new jackets, the new 
life as well as preparation for life; the hooks for boys and girls from 9 to 18 posters, or new letters spelling out 

vears of age, while the latter has spaces B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-RK. Be sure to fill 
hon display ot book jac kets tor all ages im your hank and the wldre ss to whic h 
from the little ones who love Fairy Tales you want your material shipped. Enclose 
ill the way up to adult books for Mother remittance or a school purchase order 
speaking (and we have to os ik gen uml Dad with instructions on how we are to bill 


erally about these matters given the Our complete kit includes just about the school for the materials ordered 


place of the school in the array of so 
ial institutions that deal with peopk 
Dr. Foshay comments Generally 


ervthing vou need for a successful Then mail vour completed order to us 








present state of knowledge curriculum 
! 


esigners want the curriculum to re PPTTT TTT TTT TTT ITITTTTTTTTTTriTrriiirrriirriiir itr Tt er Peri Tiree 


Book Bazaars, 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 W. 42nd 5St., New York 36, N. Y 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. 
| enclose $ 


spect all of these considerations: the 
ntellectual, the humane. the social. If 
it does not. the curriculum is out of 
balance 

The 195 pa vearbook is a com 
pendium of essays by 12 educators 
vorking under the chairmanship of New 1961 Book Bazoor pocket (which includes 4 scripts, 28-pp Manual giving 
the o-b-c’s of Book Fair operation, 3 wall posters, streamer letters spelling Book 
Bozoar, recommended new book lists, list of book suppliers, and new book 
Jackets) “' $2.50 for the pocket 


Paul M. Halverson, professor of educa 
tion at Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N.Y 
Copies may be ordered from ASCD 
1201 Sixteenth Street. N. W.. Washing 
ton 6. DA ($4.50 


Jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for disploy purposes; recommended book 
lists and list of book suppliers “ $1.00 


Manual, “How To Make Sales Soar At School Book Bazoars,”” based on Book 
Fair sponsors’ octuol experiences “' 50 


Brand new “MAGIC CARPET” wall poster (43° x 33 “ 25¢ 


Degree Maze 


More than 500 U.S. colleges retes 
to the Bachelor of Arts degree as a 
B.A. Another 419 refer to it as the A.B 

This, sav the authors of a new U.S 
Office of Education directory of college 
degrees, merely suggests the “chaotic” 


Brond new “FAMILY BOOK PARADE” wall poster (43” x 33") “ 
PUT READING INTO ORBIT” poster (9% x 30") | 25¢ 
Adventures in Bookland” script (Grades 4-8) “ 25¢ 

Quiz Business” script (Grodes 6 to 12) “ 25« 

When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8 to 12) % 25¢ 


ind “impossible” situation caused by Happy Among Books” script (Jr.-Sr. H.S. grades) @ 25¢ 


the proliferation and varying abbrevia Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display “ 50¢ 
tion of degrees granted by American 
Nome 
olleges and universities 

The directory—“Academic Degrees 
by Walter Crosby Eels and Harold A 
Haswell—reveals that more than 1,600 


different degrees are awarded, as con 


Title 
Address 
City a —— 


trasted with about 60 in common use Please accompany orders with check or money order. Feb. 1, 1961 





in 1887. This does not include some 





Citizenship In Action 
24 minute, black and white film 


Dramatizations of good 
citizenship practices in 
school and in commu- 
nity life are presented 
and the principles of citi- 
zenship discussed. Illus- 
trates the improvement 
of citizenship as a social 
studies project 

Filmed in outstanding 
high schools with the 
cooperation of the Na- 
tional Association of Sec- 
ondary Principals and 
the National Association 
of Student Councils 





For rental, preview, or purchase 


information write to 


Aadie-\ isual Center 
Indiana L niversity 
Bloomington, Indiana 


UROPE 


is best 


BY BUS 


The gaiety of cosmopolitan capitals 
, . the historical treasures of 
castles and cathedrals ... the 
charm of farm-dotted countryside. 
You get a close-up look at ail 
Europe when you tour in a luxu- 
rious Linjebuss motor coach. Car- 
free and carefree, your comfort is 
complete with a snack bar, lava- 
tory and English speaking hostess- 
guide. Explore the Continent by 
daylight, make overnight stops at 
select hotels. Choice of 6 to 30 day 
all-expense tours. For free brochure 
see your Travel Agent or write: 


LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. U, 320 5th Ave., N. Y. 1 


LINJE / BUSS 


INVERNAT/ON 4 (ZZ 


‘System of Trans-European Bus Lines 
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800 degrees no longer offered or more 
than 250 phony degrees offered by so- 
called “degree mills.” 

Among the 1,600 degrees granted, 
348 different ones are awarded in en- 
gineering, 258 in education 76 in 
business, and 146 in medical sciences. 

An example of the complicated ab- 
breviation situation: the Bachelor of 
Science in Chemical Engineering de 
abbreviated in 14 diferent 
ways by Various colleges 


Tre 
eree IS 


The directory authors urge that na- 
tional and regional associations of col 
spec ialists 


lege and subject matter 


study the problem to simplify and 
standardize degree titles and abbre 
viations. By familiarizing colleges with 
the practices of other institutions, they 
say, much of the “unnecessary dupli- 


cation” could be eliminated 


Current Affairs 


All colleges should require courses 
mn current affairs. with regular class 
discussions based on required daily 
newspaper reading 

That is the view of Dr. Josef E. Garai 
f Staten Island N.Y Community 
College who recently compl ted a study 
if this area involving 437 undergradu 
ites at five colleges in New York Cit 

Dr. Garai reported on findings of his 
study before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 
New York City. He told the group 

‘It is extremely 
per cent failed to identify our Presi 


surprising that one 


dent and Vice President, two per cent 
our capital, and 15 per cent our Seer 
tarv of State. Ejighty-three per cent 
did not know the name of our Secretary 
ot Detense and 94 Q per cent had not 
even heard the name of the Commis 
sioner of Education. Eighty-seven pe 
cent did not know the capital of Can 
ada, and 97.7 per cent did not know 
who is the president of the most popu- 
lous country in the world, although 65 
per cent knew that Chiang Kai-shek 
rules Nationalist China 

“Only four out of 437 students could 


I aiwan 


identify Dayal as the present United 
Nations representative in the Congo 
Most students were unaware of the 
fact that the 
vented by an American (57 per cent 


automobile was not in- 


ascribing it to Ford and only 1.2 per 
cent to the German, Daimler). Never- 
theless, 71 per cent of all students 
were familiar with Pogo.” 


In Brief 


The Civil Rights Commission has urged 
the Federal government to withhold aid 
from public colleges and universities 
that exclude or discriminate against 
Negroes. That was the chief recom 


mendation of a 350-page report on ra- 


the Woice @.- 
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A NEW WORLD OF 
SIGHT AND SOUND 
IN AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
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NEW STEREO TAPE RECORDER AND 
SLIDE PROJECTOR SYNCHRONIZER 
PUT NEW REALISM 
(NW SLIDE PRESENTATIONS! 


V-M's ‘tape-o-moatic’’ 4-Track Steree 
Record Tape Recorder adis interest-hold- 
ing rca n of sterco to your audio al 
progra .. Yo 


recordings cas to fit your exact require- 


Can Maa your own stcrco 


ments. The new tape recorder is a four- 
track unit with simple push-button con- 
tro Two microphones are included for 
pro! wonal-<« ality stereophonic record- 
ings. V-M's “ Add- A-Track”™ feature makes 
possible unique new teaching and scl 
training technique 
V-M ‘tepe-o-matic”” 4-Track Steree 
Record Tape Recorder 


Medel 722 $259.95 List® 


Other Models Priced from $189.95 


With complete simplicity in operation, 
V-M's Synchronizer adds inaudible slide- 
change cucs to tape recorded commentary 
On play-back, these cues actuate your 
remote-control projector, automatically 
advancing slides at the times selected! 
V-M/Slide Projector Synchronizer —Model 1412 
$49.95 Lin* 


V-M ALSO OFFERS A COMPLETE “AUDIO 
LEARNING CENTER” PROPOSAL—FROM ONE 
UNIT TO AS MANY AS YOUR LANGUAGE LAB. 
ORATORY REQUIRES *Slightly Higher West 


of Music 


, MICHIGAN 


” case send me additional information without 

gation on V-M Tape Recorders, Slide Pro- 
jector Synchronizer, and “ Audio Learning Cen- 
ter” proposal 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city 
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cial discrimination in higher education 
submitted in mid January by the Com 
In its report, the Commission 
Fede ral 


partner 


mission 
government 


charged that the 


has been “a silent in the cre 
rt interior ta 
most Fed 


still go 


ition and perpetuation 
cilities tor Negroes because 
funds have gon 


mistitutwn thi 


eral aid ud 
to all-white 
sulted, it said sep: 

equal all Negro co uv it vided 
The Supreme Court has held that th 
Federal t prohibited b 
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governmet 
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ition il 
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} bysacli 
f others 
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tot pet 
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President Kennedy s 
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t ; ‘ provision 
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ociated the ! f Card | 
The Rev. Dr. Oswald 
Hoffman, publi itions 
the Lathe h-Missouri 

( 1 
bh lon 
The Rev 


gener il 
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Cc. J 


SIM 
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speal 
sy ik for u Last he ines 
Hubert Porter 
cretaryv of tl } can 
entio ilso disagreed witl 
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and sak | 


the 


msocials 
Baptist Con 
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believe that 
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purpose 
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+} 


fe use ot public treasury 


upport ot mv sectarian 


iolation of i basi 


essential to 


which ! 


liberty 
our American heritage, for 


the 


nm coercing main 


t employs powel of Government 
citizens to 
ich thre 


conscientious! pprove 


support 
religious objectives of w 
not 


PA 


cational 


revamping of the American edu 
program to 


better to meet the responsibilities they 


prepare students 


vill face as citizens, was urged at the 


recent annual mecting in Denver of the 


Association ol 
chancellor Edward MceCra 
of the South in Sewa 
He said it 
tial to the nation’s survival t 


Univ 
made the plea 


md colleges produce grad 
can assure ke adership roles 
the 


ment or, at least, be 


American Collewes 


knowledge 
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Vice 
the 


Phi 


assistance 


led fe 


educ a 


able \AC ilso « 
Federal to higher 


tion through the alternatives of loans 


voters 
dy of 
nee 
and grants, repeal of the controversial 
“disclaimer” provision in the National 
Defense Education Act’s student 
program, and extension of the loan 
program's “forgiveness” feature to all 


Was CSSCII 
hat schools 
uates who loan 


m govern 
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ere evaeliabie in 
The 4 Most Poputer 


See and hear a 


CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATION 


LW 


in your own school, inspect this latest development in audio- 
visual ——— training... rowth of Linguaphone’s experi- 
ence in over 18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 


This new conversational language prograr 
learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier 


makes anguage- 
Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and moderr 
electronic devices makes possible tape and dise recordings of such 
quality that every nuance of pronunciation, diction, phraseology 
and accent is clearly understandable. The synchronized. Tapes and 
Discs nuals, and up-to-date Workbooks (by Dr. Theodore 
comprise the ONLY COMPLETE language study pro- 
available toda 
Such an achievernent must be seen and heard. That is why we 
invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School-Tape Pro- 
gram im your own classroom. Mail coupon today for your free 
demonstration with no obligation. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
Radio City 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. $0-388-021 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N.Y 


~ ‘ terat ibout I 
d nore t ath 
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Nationwide Current Events, English 
and Foreign Language Contests 


SPECIAL RATES 


fo] am —teltlet-tiela-) 








APACHE 


' vi 


$2.25 Postpa A 


P ©. Box 22065 


PLP LAL LELLEPOOE 


PEOPLE LPPLELOL ELL LL LLL ELLE ELELELOLS 


PPP PELE LO PL OL OLE PELE LOPE ELOLELLOLLLE 


INDIAN MUSIC RECORD 
FIRE DANCE 


OVERSEAS EXPLORATION CO 


Houston 


- 


HOTEL < 


Wellington 


DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 


Texas 


PRP PLL PPO LOCPP 





University of Alberta 


29th Annvol Summer Ses 

Summer Courses July 3 to 

Painting —Theatre Arts -B 
Writin Modert La 


Main 
Mus 
afte 
aphy 
Painting Short 
Aug. 14—Sept 


Courses June 
8. For f the part 





BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ane Pr on 


Director, Banf School of Fine Arts 


problems oat 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany's only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com 
fort and convenience, too! 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge 


136 STATE STREET 


son 
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Banff, Can 








Buy U. S. Savings 


OPPOSITE STATE CAPITOL Gy) 
See your friendly travel agent 


Bonds 








8-T SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Fee Ga Filme |=") LAST 





Textbooks used in American secon- 


dary schools present a distorted view 
. inori bd ling to the 
in 16mm sound of minority groups, according to | 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. > 
to complement your teaching The League, reporting on a study it 


a : made of 48 social studies textbooks, 
onan ieee Giese. Gp Cea said that the majority of texts over- 


7. 
2 ae pene. emphasized the ancient past of the SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Desired Jews and inadequately treated the pres- 
HISTORY ent picture; largely ignored the posi- 1961 WRITING AWARDS 
rm “A LETTER TO MOSCOW” tion of Negroes in contemporary soci- 
The people and idess that ety; generally viewed Asian immigrants for St = fe 


Vividl : “s ae 
are ents Aumacten with nasa, to this country as “strange, unassimil- 


os ws Coler able outsiders”; and paid little atten- Senior and Junior 
rm “UNSEEN JOURNEY” tion to Spanish-speaking immigrants. 
A rich insight into a way of High Schools 


life and the men who trans- ° 
art ol Sage ent ome Sem Don’t Miss... 
7 assand ‘ : Sponsored by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
) “THE STORY OF like it or not! 


__ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” Career and guidance articles in re- National Closing Date is 


oe Pree Se. as. cent magazines, including: “How to 


ee eee Help Your Child Choose a Career,” Jan- MARCH l, 1961 


room film for inter-faith un- 
San Color . uary Family Circle; “Getting into Col- 
lege,” a 24-page section, January 


C] “TO SERVE THE LIVING” Coronet; “Colleges with Room for Stu- Prizes for student creative writing 


Helps prepare your students > “ » » - ing T , include: 
Helps prepare your students dents,” December Changing Times 


a tragedy the average family complete listing of 400 accredited 
faces once every ten years 


27% mins - four-year colleges (available from 
 “LIFELINES, U.S.A.” magazine s reprint service, 1729 H St., 142 cash prizes ranging from $15 
pe Peery yaar N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 50 cents to $75 
Marine and how it serves the “Family Preparation for College,” 
26 mins Color December National Parent-Teacher; Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pens 
: “Where Will Tomorrow's Doctors Come 
CAREER ae on ay a and many other honors 
Hy " From?,” November Reader's Digest; 
GUIDANCE os ; . 
SUMMER OF DE How to Get into College in the Six- 
oO“ R DECISION” ties,” Dec. 6 Look; “How to Finance a 
Dramatic portrayal of the College Education,” February Wom- SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


challenges and personal re- 


wards springing from a ca- an’s Day; “The How-To of a College 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


reer in social work o . 
29 mins Interview, January Seventeen; and 


— uppay “The E » Generation,” 50 pag 
“CPA The Explosive Generation pages Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
on youth, Jan. 3 Look. (See special 
Careers in Certified Public 


Accounting told in story form Careers issues of Senior Scholastic, 
2 s . : ‘ SHOP OR JUST LAZE IN 
90 World Week, Practical English, and JUS s 


[] “A MORNING FOR JIMMY” Junior Scholastic next week.) 4 
Wise counsel from his teacher Encouraging the Excellent, an 580- 
helps Jimmy a Negro liad 

SUN 


learn the importance of edu page booklet describing special pro- 
cation to one’s career and 


future. Good lesson for all grams for gifted and talented students Ontario—Canada’s variety vacation land —with 
students ° 
28 mins — Available free from the Fund for the everything a woman could want! Mail coupon 
Dinan tien ies dienes abinein Be ene Advancement of Education, i 7 Madi for complete information. 
mma 6h = son Ave ' New York 22, N.Y. ’ 

Values in Education Series, a series 


Name__ of pamphlets available free in class- 


2 four-year college scholarships 


room quantities, including such titles 
as: “Why Stay in School?,” “The Value 
of a College Education,” “Scholarships 
City Zone___State and Student Loan Programs.” Available 

— from U.S. offices of Sun Life Assurance 


ASSOCIATION FILMS Company of Canada or from head of- 
’ Inc, fice, P.O. Box 6075, Montreal. 
1960 Handbook on Women Workers, H 
a 160-page reference on women work 
Branches: ers published by the Women’s Bureau ' Send me your colorful book, “Ontario for @ 
a 
a 


School 


Address 


Province of Ontario, Department of Travel 
and Publicity, Room 366, Parliament Build- 


YEARS SERVING AMERICA ings, Toronto 2. 


— Refreshing Vacation.” 
Ridgefield, M. J. LeGrenge, I. of the U.S. Department of Labor. Avail- —— 


Bread at Lim 561 Hiligreve Ave. able from U.S. Government Printing 
Setiec® Git Office, Washington 25, D.C. (45 cents). 


799 Stevenson St. 1108 Jocksen St. Also available: Training Opportunities 
for Women and Girls (30 cents). 
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‘TEACHING 
(ZUIDE 


for this issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


> Federal Aid to Education .. . What 
Kind, and How Much? (p. 6). In our 
National Affairs Feature, we probe the 
issues which have kept federal aid to 
education Presi- 
dent Kennedy's “task force” on educa 
tion is viewed by some as fire-fighters 


a boiling controversy 


and by others as arsonists. 


> The Crisis in U. S. Foreign Policy (p 
8). Our World Affairs Feature high 
lights the which face the 
new Administration in considering aid 
and the 


' 
peace in 4a nuclear age 


headac he 5 


programs, alliances need for 


Nation of 
American 


> Who Says We're a 

“Softies”? (p. 13). In The 
Image, we consider the factors which 
have led President Kennedy to question 
the physical fitness of the American 


people 


> Is Democracy the Answer? (p. 11). In 
Topic of the Week, teen 
agers from Pakistan, Egypt, Britain, and 


our Forum 


S. debate the question of demox 
vs. dictat ship 


> Mr. Lincoln, 100 Years Later (p. 17 
In History Behind the Headlines, we 
enumerate some of the hundreds of 
memory of the Civil 
] 


venerated 


ways in which the 


War President is 


Aid to Education (p. 6) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


For many vears the issue of federal 


assistance to help meet educational 


needs has been a center of boiling cor 


troversy in U. S. politics. The need for 


teachers buildings and 


lo al 


President-elect 


more 
and state 
Kennedy 


“task force” on education. 


more 


more funds caused 


to appoint a 


The report is now in the hands of 
President Kennedy and it calls for fed- 
eral expenditures of more than nine 
billion dollars over the next four and 
one half years. Funds are intended for 
teacher salaries and school construction, 


among other things. Control of the 
funds will be left with the states. 
Opponents of the program contend 
that it will result in federal control of 
the schools and that state and local au- 
thorities are able to meet school] needs. 
Proponents deny that it will result in 
federal control that the 
barrel of local taxes is too dry to permit 
financing of essential school growth. 
President Kennedy has promised to 


and believe 


get Congress to enact a comprehensive 
federal aid to education law. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the pro- 
posals made for a Federal aid to educa 
tion program and the reasons for the 
controversy which swirls around federal 
aid 


Assignment 


1. List and explain briefly three areas 
of education which are affected by the 
proposals of President Kennedy's “task 
force” on education 

2. (a) Give the arguments of those 
opposed to a broad program of federal 
aid to education. (b) Give the argu- 
ments favoring the program 

3. Congress should give a high pri- 
ority to any bill proposing comprehen- 


sive aid to education. Do you agree? 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 1960-61 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


@ Mr. Clair Abbott, Vice Principal, Boone 
High School, Boone, lowa 

@ Miss lLurline Allison, History Teacher, 
Byrd High School, Shreveport, Lovisiana 

@ Dr. Sidney Barnett, Chairman, Social 
Studies Dept., High School of Music & 
Art, New York, N. Y. 
Miss E. Ruth Beattie, McCaskey High 
School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Mr. William E. Dunwiddie, Social Studies 
Dept., Neenah High School, Neenah, 
Wisconsin 


Motivation 


Look back upon your experience in 
your early elementary 
school days. What evidence, if any, 
the need for 
money to support the school system? 


school since 


have vou seen of more 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Traditionally, education has been 
the responsibility of the state and local 
government. How does this enter into 
proposed federal aid to the schools? 

2. If Congress has been considering 
federal aid for education during the 
past ten years, why was it necessary 
for President Kennedy to have a report 
from a “task force”? 

3. How 


mendations 


do the “task force” recom- 
differ from previous pro- 
posals for federal aid to education? 

4. If you were a member of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, what criticism 
might make of the federal aid 
program? 

5. As a leader of the National Educa- 
tion Association, how might you answer 


you 


such criticism? 


Summary 


Agreement is general that our schools 
need help, but there is disagreement 
about how the help should be given. Do 
you agree with this statement? Why? 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we 


efforts in our classrooms 


semester of the school year. 





Communications of 


planning to rescue our repeaters? Even if our classes were 
reorganized at the end of January, we have some idea of those students 
who are not measuring up to grade standards. We may be able to avoid the 
last minute flow of tears and pleas by writing to parents about their child’s 


this kind sometimes have 


greater effect than the report card which is formalized. 

Apart from a talk with a parent, we may be able to help potential 
repeaters by organizing extra-help classes. Some of the more able students 
can be encouraged to assist with such classes. We may be able to arrange 
individual conferences with students while the class is engaged in written 
work, or during a “free” period. Perhaps the guidance counselor can give 
better direction to a student's efforts. 

In any event let's be sure that we have done something to stimulate 
those of our students who are lagging behind at this early date in the final 


—H.L.H. 
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Things to Do 


A small committee can report on how 
local public schools are financed and 
what has been happening to the size of 
the school budget during the past few 


ears 


Foreign Policy (p. 8) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 


Administration is tacing a 
vorld that has changed 
The U.S 


supreimne as oul 


The new 


greatly in the 


past decade position is no 


longer allies have re 


gained their economic strength, and 


nationalism has become a_ powerful 


Africa, Asia, and Latin Ameri 
Although we have poured billions in 


torce in 


economic and military aid into coun 


tries abroad, this has not always brought 
is friendship. The Russians, too, have 
embarked on a foreign aid program and 
less 


have enjoved some success at far 


‘ 
Ss 


In the United Nations, we 
seek the 


African neutrals on key 


must no 
Asian and 
' 
issues. Ou i 
} 


DECALS 


tively support of 
liances are troubled partly 
ire linked with colonial powers in 
ige of growing independence for ter 
torial possessions We must re-examine 
mur aid program and seek a new bas« 


maintain 
rld at 


for diplomacy if we are to 


ur great inflnence in a ) peace 


Aim 

To he lp students understand ch inges 
nm the vhich have affected ow 
position of leadership and suggest that 


led } 


neecaet 


world 


1 
i new base of dip macy is ) 


the U.S 


Assignment 

1. How has the > 
ther countries since the end of World 
War II? 

2. The rise 
decade has affected the position of the 


U. S. in (a) the U. N b) 


sought to aid 


of new nations in the ; 


alliances 


that we helped to form. Explain 


3. Select on f the world in 


which U. S. and Russian poli ies have 


area 


clashed 


eS 
} ive ied 


Describe developments which 
to the 


4. Do you think that American pres 


tige abroad has declined in the past 


current situation 


eight vears? Support your view 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were President Kennedy to 


vhich aspect of our foreign policy would 
ou turn your attention first? Why? 

2. Our and military aid 
programs should be studied very care- 
fully in the light of experiences in Laos, 
Pakistan, and other countries. Why? 

3. What evidence have we that the 


tussians are 


economi 


using economic aid pro 


February 8, 1961 


> Special Issue: Your Coreer-—up-to-date in 
formation on the practical aspects of job-seek 
ing and planning further education 
> Also & World Affairs 


Kennedy's Plan for a Youth “Peace Corps 


February 15, 1961 


> World Affairs Feature 
What? 


National Feature 


Indio— After Nehru 


> National Affairs Feature: Issues Before Con 
gress, No. 3—U. S. Defense Policies 

> Forum Topic of the Week: Another debote 
Herald Tribune 


by teen-oge N. Y Forum 


delegates 


February 22, 1961 


D» Special Issve—Congress at Work, 1961 





vrams to strengthen their 


vorld affairs? 
t. Why do ow 
pow ers like 


lems for 


ties 
France pose special prob 
us in relation to the new na 
Africa? 
increased 
Wester 
i force for strengthening democrati 
throughout the world 
plain the statement 

6. What can the United States do to 
find threat of war 


is an instrument of toreign policy? 


tions of 


> The 


tf our 


economc strenuwt! 


illies in Europe can be 


shitutions 


1 substitute for the 


References 


Policy: Basi 
Foreign Policy 
it the request ot the 
ign Relations, U. S 
Foreign Rela 
Washington. D. C. U.S 
Nov 95 


United States loreign 
Aims of United States 
Study prepared 
Committee on For 
Senate, bi 
tions. No. 7 
Government Printing Office 


1959 


Coun il on 


The Formulation and Administration 
of U. S. Foreign Policy. Study by the 
Brookings Institution. No. 9. USCPO 
Jan. 13, 1960 

LU. S. Foreign Policy in a Changing 
World, National Planning 
1606 New 
Washington 


Association 
Haimps! ire Ave VW 
D. ¢ 


Nation of “Softies’’? (p. 13) 
American History, Problems of Democracy 

In The American Image, we conside: 
the extent to which fitness has becom« 
a problem in the U. S. At 
study 


least one 
would have us believe that our 
fitness 
high rate of draft rejections is another 
index which has been advanced to sug 
gest the problem that faces us. On the 
other hand, American athletes are estab- 
lishing new records and there has been 
a great growth of team sports im the 


youth compare unfavorably in 


with the youth of foreign lands 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


U.S. President Kennedy has proposed a 
physical fitness program for the nation 


Aim 

To encourage students to consider 
the importance of physical fitness and 
the extent to which they are participat 
ing m physic al activities rather than 


taking the role of spectator. 


Discussion Questions 
l. To 


wram help to build physical fitness? 
2. What can we do to 


participation in sports rather than limit 


what extent does our schovol 


encourage 


tivity to watching others? 
3. Do you think that President Ken 
is justified in believing that our 


, ' 
al fitness is declining? 


Support 
view point 


Should we leave the matter of 


il fitness to the individual rather 


' 
consider i national or Wwe il pi 


ram? | xplain your position 


Things to Do 


their parents of 
} | 


wool 


iients itt 
tudents in tl sf 


vhich the ictive 


¢.@ ter 


on the ex 
in individ 
nis, bowling, skating 
contrast to baseball football 

Let the class formulate the 


Da ketball 


quest that the de gree 


' ' 
path ! iD Tank tial sport im be 


Mr. Lincoln (p. 17) 


American History 
In History Be hind the 


Headlines Wwe 

which Lin 
honored 100° year 
lent in 1861 


mw Various vavs in 


Things to Do 

visited tive 
nm VW ishington can 
ther 


horn in 


|. Student » have 
In Memorial 
1 
class thei: IM pressions 
sited l 
' 
rat Id wr New Salem can report to 
class 
Per! 
ad | be pS 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois 


scene trom it 


have neoln's 


Robert Sher vood's play 


can be read on 

Sometimes a 
undertaken with 
i iglish tea her 


cTiat ted 
joint project can be 


ration of the 


the coope 


References 
bx Me rk ‘ 


Lincoln is included in Lincoln 
Ages, edited by Ralph G. New 
N. ¥ Doubleday. 1960) 


A comprehensive listing of 
ibout 
for the 


ral 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 
|. Education: a-1; b-4; c-1; d-3; e-2; £-2 
II. Graph: a-T; b-T; c-NS; d-F; e-F 
Ill. Foreign Policy: a-2: b-4: c-3 
e-l: t-l: g-3 


d-4 
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Free 83) Films 


in 16mm sound 
to complement your teaching 


Order free-loan films now. Clip this entire 
od or use Master Coupon on page 14-T 


Date Desired 
ECONOMICS 


“EDDIE, INCORPORATED” 


‘A DAY OF LIVING 


A pa 


THE WORLD ON 
YOUR DOORSTEP 


‘TROUBLE IN PARADISE” 


“MR. O'FLYNN’S 
50-MILLION WHEELS’ 


A 


SOUND PROGRESS” 


et oe ” 
“THE ROAD TO BETTER LIVING 


Fxce 


“LIFE INSURANCE—wWhat it 
Means and How it Works” 
Prod ex ' ‘ 


State 


ST 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, inc. 


YEARS SERVING AMERICA 


Branches 
Ridgefield, WN. J. LoGrange, til. 
Brood at Eim 


Sen Francisco 3, Dallas 2, 
799 Stevenson St. 1108 Jackson $f. 





561 Hiligrove Ave. 











New Materials 


THE BIG QUESTION—New 28- 
minute 16 mm sound film on career 
Sponsored by N. Y. Life In- 
available 
from Association Films, Inc., Broad at 
Elm, Ridgefield, N. J]. Through a look 
it the career problems encountered by 
Central High School,” 
he film shows how young people and 
benefit from many 
available today 
sters talk with their school 














problems 


surance Company, film is 


two juniors at 


parents may 


iy facilities 


read articles about various 
| 


cupations imal «(visit people working 


lifferent job fields 


TOMMY LOOKS AT SPACE—New 
] 


; ’ 
i -rniriut color film makes a stro 
20th century s 


ind perhaps 
careers pace scientist 


ire open onlv to those 


' 
ple willing to work hard in high 
ts that 


, , 
i on subsec 


oung 


qu ilify them 
Arrange 


Ts h ve) screening can be made 


nigh local B. F. Ge 


ence courses In colle ue 


‘ 


vodrich re pres nt 


\CMUAILLAN CAREER BOOKS 
eries of books, each de aling with 
history 


ngle profession, including 


nd development, education and train 
g, problems and rewards, future pros 
1» ts Now available “Professor, by 
Fred B. Millett, and “Lawver.” by Tal 
wot Smith (each $3.50 
Journalist,” “Architect,” 
Minister.” “Physician.” “Nurse ind 
Social Worker.” Order from: Macmil 


lan, 60 Fifth Ave New York. N. ¥ 


| pe oming 


Engine cl 


CAREERS IN DEPTH SERIES—A 
Titles now avail- 
tble ($2.95 and 160 pp. each) include 
Advertising,” “~A1 
chitecture,” “—the Army Dentistry,’ 
the Fashion World,’ Optometry 7 
teal Estate,’ 
lished by Richards Rosen Press 
22nd St... New York 10. N. ¥ 


new series on carecrs 


Your Future in 


Television Pub 


IS E 


CAREER REPORTS-—Series of guid- 
Army, 
directed at high school students who 
These 


thought-out, carefully researched docu- 


ance films produced by the U.S 


will not go on to colle ue well- 
mentaries cover such job fields as motor 
mechanics, law enforcement, construc 
tion, electronics, metalworking. drafts- 
Avail- 
able on free loan to teachers and guid- 
from: The Adjutant 
Army, Washing- 
ACGSN 


manship, electrical work, others 


ance counselors 
General, Dept. of the 
ton 25, D. C., Attn 
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Now You Can Get 
More Than Half of Your 


ATNO COST 
a 


YOU CAN NOW SAVE 24 TO % ON YOUR 
FAMILY VITAMINS. And HOW? Simply 
buy KOR-VAL vitamins. That's All. 


And there are many more values like these 
listed in Kor-Val's new exciting catalog. And 
you can be SURE you're getting the best 
your money can buy. Because...the govern 
ment sets the standards for vitamins for 
your protection. We set the price for your 
Kor-Val gives you everything you 
the utmost in qual- 


benefit 
want in vitamin value 
ity any manufacturer can guarantee under 
strict government regulation 


The Kor-Val 
beneficial information on vitamins an 
erals. Why 
plemental nutrition. Complete descriptions 
and uses of important vitamins, children’s 
formulas and many more pages of interest- 
ing facts concerning health 


Vitamins Catalog contains 


vitamins should be used as sup 





TYPICAL VALUES: "Ore wa aan 
Price) 


$3.25 $9.45 


IMPROVED THERAPEUTIC 
FORMULA WITH B12 
VITAMIN A 25,000 UNIT 
(108 caps.) $ .75 $4.08 
VITAMIN C—250 mg. 
(100 tab.) 
9 VITAMINS PLUS B12 
(250 caps.) 
THERAPEUTIC FORMULA 
WITH MINERALS AND 812 
(100 caps.) 
GERIATRIC FORMULA 
(100 caps.) 


$ 85 $4.08 


$3.45 $6.96 


$3.98 $9.67 
$3.49 $7.11 











SEND TODAY now! for Kor-Val's FREE 
32-page catalog. The values you can get only 
through E. J. Korvette, one of 

the NATION'S LARGEST CHAIN 

OF DEPARTMENT STORES. 


“MMe ££. J. KORVETTE, Dept. 936 \-: 
©®) 12 East 46th St.,N.Y.17,N.Y. 


Uy cee ane ee cm oe oe o> oo 
> E. J. KORVETTE, Dept. 936 
12 East 46 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Rush me Kor-Val Vitamin Catalog at ne cost 
Send Vitamins indicated 


Please enciose check or money order. (Sorry 
no C.0.D.'s) 


Name 
Address 


Zone 
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The ideal Social Studies Classroom 


By GLEN F. OVARD 


HOUSANDS of social studies class- 

rooms all over the nation have been 
built without consideration of the needs 
of a social studies program. Bare, box 
like classrooms have had to be adapted 
to fit not only the social studies, but 
many academic subjects of the curricula 
New classrooms specifically 
planned for teaching social 
However, even those classrooms already 
constructed can provide greater utility 
adjusting them for 


can be 
studies 


for a teacher by 
better social studies teaching 

What are some of the requirements 
which would bring present and future 
social studies classrooms closer to th« 
ideal? The facility requirements pre 
sented herein are based upon extensive 
research, available in greater detail in 
Planning Social Studies Facilities for 
Secondary Schools 

A study of 
learning activities reveals the need for 


modern teaching and 
nine basic areas within a social studies 
classroom. These areas are: student sta 
tion area, primary teaching area, bulle 
tin board display area, creative project 
open display and exhibit area 


lox kable display area, C lassroom resear;rc h 


area 


area, group planning-consultation area 
ind storage areas. 

The general purposes of each area 
and some of the specific facility require 
ments are: 


> Student Station Area. This 
designed to accommodate all activities 
in which the student participates from 
his desk 
be portable tables with chairs (table size 
2 x 4 feet seems to be most popular) 
or single unit chair-desks. The writing 
surface should resist ink, pencil marks 


area is 


The student stations should 


and scratches, and should be at least 
18 x 24 inches in size. The height of 
the seat should generally be 15, 16, o1 
17 inches to accommodate the variet) 
of sizes of pupils 


> Primary Teaching Area. This area is 
designed for presentation of material 
through lecturing, films, 
filmstrips, dramas, debates, group pres- 
entations, etc. The following facilities 
should be available in each room: 

1. Chalkboard. The chalkboard should 
feet wide 
within the color range 
ind mounted 32 inches off the floor for 


discussions 


be of good quality, four 


y ellow -green 


* Planning Social Studies Facilities for 
Secondary Schools, by Glen Ovard, School 
Planning Laboratory, School of Education 
Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif., 1961 


junior high and 34 inches off the floor 
for senior high. In senior high class 
rooms there should be 16 to 20 linea 
feet of chalkboard, while in junior high 
block or unified courses 24 feet is de 
sirable 

2. Teacher's Desk. The desk should 
be at least 30 x 48 inches in size and 
have at least three 
whic h Ww ill have a tray with compart 
tacks rubber 


drawers (one of 


ments tor pins, clips 


bands, etc.) 
3. Flags and Flag Holders. Ther 
should be two flag holders, one on each 
side of the front of the room. Both a 
United States and a State flag should 
be provided (It is not assumed that 
they will be displayed constantly 
Other flags should be available in the 
department. 

4. Maps, Charts, and Globes. Each 
room should be equipped with at least 
10 basic maps. These can be on a mul 


or folded flat 


Charts and maps on history and govern 


tiple spring roller, stand 


ment should be in the rooms where thes« 
classes are taught. A 16 x 24 inch physi 
cal political globe should be presented 
The department should have available 
charts 


many and 


gk dbes 


more maps posters 

5. Audio-Visual Equipment. This 
equipment should be available through 
the department, with overnight storage 
facilities 
teachers demonstrate the need, through 


available in each room. If 
extensive use, the equipment should be 
part of the room facilities. Each room 
equipped with 
equipment 


should be two-way 


central sound system and 
planned for present or eventual use of 
television 

6. Teaching Storage. This storage 
rea should prov ide tor one coat closet 
legal file; 
documents, flat 
adjustable shelves 


. shelf 


visual 


a four-drawer drawers for 


posters, maps, over 
sized pictures, etc 
for models, artifacts, projects, etc 
and 


equipment and materials; and compart 


space drawers tor audio 
ments for outline maps and paper. If 
properly planned, 14 square feet of floor 
space will be required. (The specific 
number and dimensions of 
compartments, etc., together with draw 
ings of this unit are available in the 
publication cited at left, below.) 


drawers 


> Bulletin 
bulletin board should be cork or other 
high quality material so that pins and 
tacks inserted and re 


can be easily 


Board Display Area. The 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


moved without leaving unsightly marks 
About twice as much tackboard as 
chalkboard is needed. Tackboard sec 
tions four feet wide are adequate ex 
cept near the display exhibit area wher 
tackboard should extend from fléor to 
ceiling, An 18-inch 
front of chalkboard is also needed 

\ map display rail should be above 
or part ol each chalkboard and tack 


strip above the 


board 

A 4x 
inch pegboard should be in each room 
> Open Display and Exhibit Area. Sul 
ficient floor space should be planned so 


4 foot section of one-eighth 


that each room might have a display 


exhibit area where projects, artifacts 
and display items might be seen and 
handled. A 3 x 6 foot display table is 
needed. Smaller tables should be avail 


able for spec ial purposes 

> Lockable Display Area. This display 
irea is needed to display the many valu 
ible artifacts 
pieces that would be available in the 


collections, and museum 


community if minimum protection from 
ibuse is provided. The lockable display 
should be at least 2x4x4 feet 
Shelves should be adjustable. It should 


be arranged so it can be viewed from 


cauM 


the outside, but arranged and locked 


from within the classroom 


> Classroom Research Area. This basi 
urea should provide for individual and 
group research. The area should pro 
vide for 100-200 references: 6-10 peri 
6-10 classroom sets of 


odicals pam 


phi ts plus a copy ot ee h pamphle t 
used in the department; a classroom set 
of atlases, plus a comprehensive atlas 
a dictionary on a stand plus several 
hand copies space for weekly student 
number of docu 


new spapers and al 


ments. A magazine rack and approxi 
mately 40 linear feet of shelf space are 


needed 


> Creative Project Area. The creative 
project area should facilitate the mak 
time lines posters, dia 


ing of maps 


Dr. Glen | 
fessor of education at Brigham Young 
University in Provo, Utah, has taught 
social studies in all grades from seven 
through 12. He is a former member of 
the Social Studies Curriculum Commit 
tee for the state of Utah and the board 
of directors of the Department of Social 
Studies of the Utah Education Associa 
This article is hased upon his 
doctoral dissertation 


Ovard, an assistant pro 


tion 
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grams, models, ete. Since this area may 


not be in constant use by a teacher it 
should be planned so that two or more 
Chis room should 
12 feet in 
should har i 9 x 10 t ot 
vork irea sink 


drinking fountain; towel dispenser 


wastebasket locka 


teachers might use it 
be : undproof it t 6 x 
size It 
und 
and 


for 


ering vii des 


vater 


countet 


storage 


brushes pens, pe 
poster paints vhea jars, poster 
paper, mi ] i ! her paper \ 
tour-toot 
strip the length of the 


for €a 


section of o1 va glass vision 
root should pr , 
The 
students 
I t see nmto } | ning cl 
which will al 

> Group Planning-Consultation Room. 
6x8 


vide super on te icher 


but 


should be 


issTroonmn 


o be utilizing this area 


This small room TYDETRGTTVLITTE Size 


MODEL SOCIAL 
For 


feet, is to be used 


teacher-student counseling practice 


for student planning 


rooms tor group presentations, commit- 


tee work, and a teacher work 


Phi 


2 x 4 foot table, six folding chairs, three 


foot section of tackboard, and the 


glass vision strip for super 


Spac Cc 


soundproof room should have a 


ore 
way sion 
purpos 5 
> Storage 
} 


Areas. The storage facilities 


save been included above in the gen 
eral area where they would be needed. 
The 


scribed above will be useful to a teacher 


social studies classroom as de- 


It will be planned according to need 


Each classroom will vary in size and 


shape depending on the type 


ir hitec ts over 


of program 
to be carried out and the 
an examplh of how 
ilities might look in 


all pl in. However 


these 


areas and fac 


STUDIES CLASSROOM 
32 Pupils 








Work Counter and 
Storage Unit C 


Planning 


Consultation 


~ INK 








Creative- Project 


Room for 
Adjoining 
Classroom 
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Classroom Kesearch Ur 








PUPIL STATION 


if - 
\ — — —_— — 
, 
4 oh: 
I 
» 48" nal 


LECTERN 


DISPLAY TABLE 


when desired 


TACKBOARD 6 
FLOOR TO CEILING 


i 


Classroom: 28’ x 30’ ; Planning Consultation: 6‘ x 8’; 
Creative-Project: 6'xi2'=— TOTAL SQUARE FEET :924 


The areas and facilities recommended for the ideal social studies classroom might 


be arranged like those shown in this illustration of an ideal classroom setting. 
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a typical classroom setting is given in 
the illustration at left, below. 

As one plans new facilities or plans 
to improve present social studies class 
like 


the example presented here. However 


rooms, the end result may not look 
if the classroom is planned on the basis 
of aims and objectives, the curriculum 
to be taught, and the activities which 
are used to reach the objective, the ideal 
social studies classroom will become the 
standard of the present rather than the 
classroom of the future. 


OPP PPPOPOOP POPPI LL GS 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
MATERIALS 


AFL-CIO TAPES—A 
tapes, with accompanying scripts, are 


number of 


available to teachers without charge 
no postage, rental fee, or return) from - 
the AFL-CIO, 815 Sixteenth St., N.W 

Washington 6, D. C. Titles of interest 
to social studies teachers include a 
series of eight tapes recorded at the 
AFL-CIO World Affairs Conference 
such topics as: “American Foreign Pol- 
“National Defense,” “Under-De- 
Areas,” “The Berlin Crisis,” 
“Latin America,” “Far East,” “Africa 
the Near East,” and “The Soviet 
Union.” Featured are such speakers as: 
George Meany; Dillon; Dr. 
Ernest G. Grigg, chief of the Commu- 
nity Development Group of the U.N.,; 
Prof. David N Yale; Prof 
Frank Tannenbaum of Columbia; Wal- 
Reuther; Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
director of the International Seminar at 
Harvard; Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris, for- 
mer head of U. S. Army Missile Agency. 
Also available: two interviews with 
Hyman Bookbinder, AFL-CIO legisla- 
tive representative, on “Politics and the 
AFL-CIO” and “Labor's Program Is the 
People’s Program”; two interviews with 
Sinclair; and “Politics—Dirty 
Business?,” featuring assistants of Sen 
Paul Douglas (D-Ill) and Sen. Clifford 
(R-N. J.) the 


tapes is between 8 and 13% minutes 


on 


icv, 


ve loped 
and 


Douglas 


Rowe of 


ter 


Upton 


Case Running time of 


WORLD AFFAIRS MATERIALS-— 
Recent offerings available from World 
Affairs Materials, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y., include materials 
on Nigeria and four new filmstrips. The 
Nigeria materials: a color filmstrip, 
“Profile of Nigeria,” 50 frs., $6, with 
script; “Profile of Nigeria,” a 96-page 
book, $2.50; “Nigeria—A_ Back- 
ground Paper,” a 22-page mimeo- 
graphed reference, 50 cents. The film- 
strips: “Education Around the World,” 
62 frs., b & w, $5, with script; “Beauty 
Around the World,” 60 frs., $5, with 
script; “Profile of Pakistan,” 50 frs., 
color, $6; and “Profile of Puerto Rico,” 
50 frs., color, $6. 


and 
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NEWARK, DELAWARE 
John A. Perkins 
Schools of Agriculture, Arts & 
Science. Education, Engineering, 
Home Economics, Graduate Studies 
1961 SUMMER SCHOOL 
Summer Institutes and Workshops 
June 19-August 11 
For summer bulletin, write to 


Director, SUMMER SCHOOL 


President 











Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


EUROPE — Young Teachers 


See Europe for Less with congenial young 
teachers & other young adults of your 
age & interests. Economical 6- to 12-week 
trips: $685 to $1495 all-expense Space 
limited! For details write 

AMERICANS ABROAD, INC., TRAVEL SERVICE 
94 University Sta.. Minneapolis 14. Minn 











BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


GREEK, SPANISH ERMAN 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING (CO 


ovine PLA ee ee 





ADVERTISEMENT 


Association Fims 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17. N.Y 


Please send following free-loan films on dates indicated. (Write in after film title 


Upper Grades: ECONOMICS: Eddie, Inc 

Day of Living World on Your Door 
step ; Trouble in Poradise > Me 

O’Flynn’s 50-Million Wheels Sound 

Road to Better Living 

HISTORY: Letter to 
Journey 


Progress 

Life Insurance 
Moscow 
Christian Science ; To Serve Living 
Lifelines, U. S.A CAREER GUIDANCE 
of Decision CPA 
Morning for Jimmy 


Unseen 


Summer 


Address 


OUR WORLD NEIGHBORS 

; Liberio ; living 
Banonos? Si, Senor! 

HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Menstruation 


lower Grodes 
African Rhythms 
Circle 

Eternal Gem 
How to Cotch Cold 
OUR NATION: Eddie, inc 
for Jimmy ; Washington 
line, U.S. A Member of Family 


Morning 
Main 
Pacemokers ond Champions Trail 


Blazers 








To order free materials, check your choke, clip ond moi! 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St. N.Y C 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


MATERIALS 


1. AMERICANS ABROAD, ». 14-1 
Travel details on European tours 
.2. ASSOCIATION FILMS, pp. &-T, 11-7 
See preview coupons on both pages ond 
above 
3. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. p 7-1 
Summer schoo! bulletin 
_4. CHARLES BESELER 
See p. 19-T. Jan. 18 Teacher 
5. BRITISH RAILWAYS 
Planning litercture 
Teacher 
——6. P. F. COLLIER AND SON, pp. 2-1, 3-1 
Brochure and list of teaching cids—ind 
cate school or librory affiliation 
7. CORONET FILMS 
See coupon p. 7-T, Jon. 18 Teacher 
8. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 7-T 
Details on nation-wide competitive exami 
nations (grades 4-12) on current events 
English, foreign languages 
9. INDIANA UNIV., AUDIO-VISUAL DEPT 
p. 6-7 


See p. 5-7, Jan. 18 


Rentol, Preview Purchase infor 
mation 
10. E. J. KORVETTE, p. 11-7 


Vitamin catalogue (‘see coupon 
Please Print 


School_ 


Tl. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, » 7-7 
Literature about school tape program 
mation on classroom demonstration 

12. LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL, ». 6-1 
Brochure 

13. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. p. &-T 
Booklet Ontorio for a Refreshing Vox 
tron 

14. SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS, p. 8-1 
Rules booklet 

15. TRANSLATION 
14-7 

Catalogue ST 

16. UNIV. OF DELAWARE, p. 14-T 
Summer school bulletin 

17. V-A CORPORATION, p. 6-1 
Additional information on Tape Recorders 
Slide Projector Synchronizer Audio Leorn 
ing Center’ proposal 


See Book Bazoar coupon, p. 5-T 

See Society for Visual Education coupon 
p. 16-T 

See Columbia Records 
Teacher, p. 3-T 

See Educator's Book Club coupon, Jon 18 
Teacher, p. 2-T 


MAGAIINES WRITING 


PUBLISHING CO 


coupon, jon. 18 


—— 


_No. of Pupils 





Addres 








City — 
This coupon valid for two months. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Books 


FIND A CAREER IN EDUCA 
TION, by Frances Smith. (G. P. Put 
nam's Sons, New York, 1960, 160 pp 
$2.75.) 

This is the latest 
Find a Career Series 





addition to the 
prepared with 
th co-operation of vocational consult 
unt Martin R. Katz 
Both the author and the 


ire well qualified to write 


cousultant 
about the 
tea hing proke ssion because they have 
fic Id The 


objec 


had wide experience in the 


wuithor covers adequately and 


ively all areas of teaching, from ek 
mentary through college and adult edu 
cation, and including education of the 
vocational teaching 
treated brieftl 


Advantages and disadvantages of the 


exceptional and 
Kxectutive iobs are 
iri presented fairl und Tt 
withor 


protession 


curatel The 
haracte 


pomts out the 
istics needed by a teacher but 


emphasizes that no one type of per 


sonality is required for teaching. A 


summary of the types of training re 


quired as well as approximate cost leads 
other detailed 


< unplete information An 


the reader to more 
sources tor 
index and bibliography add to the use 
fulness of the book 

This book would make 


dition to the career literature in a junior 


i valuable ad 
Ww semuo;r high school library und could 


helpful to a college student 


x 


ilso prove 

considering a career in education 
Anna Vincinta Locke 
Librarian, Marshall H. S 


Huntington, W. Va 


Reviews in Brief 


A Teachers Guide to Children’s 
Books, by Nanev Larrick Merrill 
$4.95 A natural follow-up to Dr. Lar 
rick’ s Parent's Guide to Children’s Read 
ing of two years ago, this book includes 
specific stiggestions for bringing chil 
dren and books together. It has an an 
notated list of more than 400 favorite 
books for children 


The Semisovereign People, by EF. F 
Schattschneider (Holt-Rinehart-Win 
$2.95 This is a highly-contro 
versial book by the author of the 
known Party Government. Tak 


ston 
well 
study 
ing what he calls “a realist’'s view of 
America,” the Weslevan 
offers this 


cde mocracy im 
political science professor 
definition 

“Democracy is a competitive politic al 
system in which competing leaders and 
organizations define the alternatives of 
public policy in such a way that the 
public can participate in the decision 
making This book is well 
worth the attention of historv and civics 


process.” 


teachers. 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Rodio TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown ore current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Chock local sto- 


tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Feb. 2, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Witness: Simulated 
Huey P 
Louisiana 
nated in 
Clifton Jan 

Fri Fet 10:00 
Twilight Zone , Penny for Your 
Thoughts story of a timid bank clerk 
who finds himself iddenly able to 
Know others nspoken thoughts 

Sun Fel ) local educa- 
tional t Vision station) NET Drama 
Festival The Death of Socrates” and 

‘A Dancer's World Last in the 
iramatic productions by the 

the CE 


The 
probe of the late 
Long, former Governor 

J Senator 


a@SSassi 


a demagogic career 


(CBS-TV) The 


pied ’ 
NET—check 
ai Le 1e& \ if 
series 
BBC 
Today: A drama- 
death of 
© prograr 
tation of Martha 
her ideas on dance 
(NBC-TV) The 
Americans: “The Regular.” Historically 
authentic scenes of life in Union army 
camps as described in Henry Steele 
Commager’s “The Blue and the Gray.” 
Drama about the difficulties of recruit- 
ment for the Union forces 
Tues., Feb. 7, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Jean Anouilh’s 
romantic comedy, “Time Remembered,” 
starring Dame Edith Evans, Christopher 
Plummer, and Janet Munro 
10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Stery of Love 
(Premiere) A String of Beads,” 
adapted from the story by Somerset 
Maugham by Steven Gethers, starring 
Jane Fonda, Chester Morris, Glenda 
Farrell, and George Grizzard 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Feb. 3, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Tele- 
phone Hour: “Almanac for February,” 
observation of big dates in February 

the —— of Gershwin's “Rhapsody 

in Blue,” Victor Herbert's birthday, 
Valentine's Day, and the birth of vaude- 
ville—with Polly Bergen, Carol Law- 
rence, Roberta Peters 

Sat., Feb. 4, 2:00 p.m. (Texaco-Metropol- 
itan Network; check local affiliate) Met- 
ropolitan Opera: Verdi's “Il Trovatore.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Phithar- 
monic: Alfred Wallenstein conducts 
Haydn's Symphony No. 85 in B flat 
major (“La Reine”); Stravinsky's Vio- 
lin Concerto with Zvi Zeitlin, soloist; 
and Beethoven's Symphony No. 3 in E 
flat major (“Eroica”) 

Sun., Feb. 5, 3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC 
Opera Company: Beethoven's opera, 
“Fidelio” (Repeat). Cast includes John 
Alexander, Judith Raskin, and Irene 
Jordan in the title role. English ver- 
sion by Joseph Machlin 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) American Perspective 
“Image of America.” Dr. Graham C. Wil- 
son explains how American novels, 
tourists, and movies affect our national 
image abroad 

(NET) Layman’s Guide to Modern Art 
“Modern Art and Old Techniques.” 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., demonstrates the 


. riai and 


rt of th 


7 30 t 


relationship between the artist's in- 
dividual technique and his personal 
views of the world around him 
(NET) Casals Master Class: Two mas- 
ter students in a performance of two 
Bach suites for 
Mon., Feb. 6, 5:30 p.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: John Locke's “Civil Gov- 
ernment,” second in the new series on 
Defending Democracy.” 


HISTORY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sun., Feb. 5, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 
the Professor (Premiere): Dr. Harold 
Taylor, former president of Sarah Law- 


7 
ceio 


Henry J. Kaiser will discuss company- 
bocked health plan on ‘The Business 
of Health.” CBS Reports will telecast 
Thurs., Feb. 2, 10 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


several 
inter- 


author of 
education, 


rence College and 
books on American 
views academic guests and narrates 
each program. Today's guest: Henry 
Steele Commager, professor of history, 
Amherst College. “Saturday Review” 
critic Robert Lewis Shayon, television 
playwright Alvin Boretz, and TV doc- 
umentarian Elliott Baker prepare out- 
line scripts for the series best suited 
to each teacher's individual talents as 
judged by several exploratory visits 
with each guest. Produced in coopera- 
m with the National Education Asso- 
on, “Meet the Professor” offers the 
eacher an opportunity to compare 
methods and ideas with professional 
experts. Senior students headed for 
college can preview what lies ahead 
STUDY QUESTIONS 1. Before the 
telecast, identify the two men appear- 
ing on the first program. What trend in 
modern higher education does Dr. Tay- 
lor represent? Why is Dr. Commager 
well-known? 2. Dr. Commager teaches 
history in a relatively small college 
What are the comparative advantages 
of a large university and a small col- 
lege? What are the comparative ad- 
vantages for the student of history? 3 
What did you observe in the telecast 
of Dr. Commager’s teaching methods? 
How does this compare with the way 
you have studied history in school? 4. 
Summarize Dr. Commager’s ideas about 
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education as revealed on “Meet the 
Professor.” 5. What do you think is the 
value of studying history? Did the pro- 
gram offer you new insights into the 
meaning of education and history? 

¥:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus: “Abra- 
ham Lincoln: The Early Years” (Repeat). 
A one-hour edition of the widely- 
acclaimed dramatization of Lincoln's 
early life by the late James Agee, Pul- 
itzer Prize author. Cast includes Royal 
Dano, Joanne Woodward, Marian Sel- 
des, and Jack Warden. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Ireland—The Tear and the 
Smile.” Part II in a two-part study by 
novelist Elizabeth Bowen, featuring in- 
terviews with Brendar. Behan, Sean 
O’Faolain, President Eamon De Valera, 
Siobhan McKenna, Sybil Connolly 

10 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS Reports: “The 
Business of Health,” about the medi- 
cal plan controversy. Spokesmen for 
the medical profession, unions, and 
public include Leonard W. Lawson, 
president-elect of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Henry Kaiser of 
Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, and 
George Meany, AFL-CIO president 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) American Album—The 
Lincoln Story: “Nancy Hanks.” Part of 
the complete series on Lincoln by the 
late James Agee. (See “Omnibus” en- 
try above for one-hour edited version.) 

(NET) Forty-Five Years with Fitz- 
patrick: “Rat Alley.” Cartoonist Daniel 
R. Fitzpatrick, host Joseph Passoneau, 
and sociologist-sheriff Joseph Lohman, 
talk about the Fitzpatrick cartoons on 
crime and corruption 

(NET) Main Street: “The Sacramento 
River.” Folk songs, photos, film clips, 
maps, and sketches illustrate the his- 
tory of transportation on this river 

(NET) Presidential Press Confer- 
ences: Available to NET affiliates in 
their entirety, as opposed to edited ver- 
sions on commercial networks. 

Mon., Feb. 6, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Close- 
Up!: “X-Pilot,” documentary study of 
a test pilot and his new plane—the first 
space rocket ship, X-15. 

Thurs., Feb. 9, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Purex 
Special for Women “The Single 
Woman,” a documentary drama 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Feb. 4, and Sun., Feb. 5, 12:30 p.m. 
(ABC-TV; N.Y.C. does not carry Sunday 
show.) Pip the Piper: Saturday, “Sunk- 
en Treasure Day.” Sunday, “Clowns.” 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: Living Speed—on metabolism. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It te Bea- 
ver: “Beaver’s Old Buddy.” 

Sun., Feb. 5, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis 
the Menace: “Dennis and Saxophone.” 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) What’s New: Hobby ex- 
hibits on Sports Studio; Not-Se-Hard- 
ware Store: friction, different outlines 
on Japanese Brush Painting. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Feb. 5 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) Two for Phys- 
ies: “Atoms and Orbits.” Every device 
from horseplay with a swinging bucket 
of water to a rare film clip of Ruther- 
ford himself expounding his theory of 
atomic structure enliven this series on 
modern physics 

Mon., Feb. 6, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: Probability and Sta- 
tistics with Prof. Frederick Mosteller 
Tues. and Thurs.: Sessions for Teach- 
ers, Problems, and Review with Dr. Paul 
Clifford. Today's lesson: Counting ar- 
rangements of objects—-formulas for 
permutations. Feb. 8: Combinations: Feb 
10: Permutations of things that are not 
all different 

Tues., Feb. 7, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expedi- 
tion!: (Local) Los Angeles, for instance, 
plans a series on its exploding city 
called “The Fastest-Growing Metropolis 
in the World.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 








DRAMATIZE the Adventure 
of Reading and Appreciating 
American Literature 


The Development of the 
American SHORT STORY 


Characters come alive! Settings become real! Moods, emotions that 


each author created are captured 


CHALLENGE YOUR STUDENTS. Wonderful! color pictures with spark 

ling narration. Big, new worlds of interest and understanding for 
your students as authors’ purposes, attitudes and feclings unravel 
in vivid characterizations, vital themes! 


All well-known works of famous authors selected to show short- 


story as literary type, tracing its development 


Grades: 9 thru 12 


Full Color 


Exciting presentation heightens enjoyment of short story study, creates deeper interest in 
good literary form and a taste for more! 

AUTHORITATIVE. Author: Joan Smutny, Director of the Education National 
High School Institute. Northwestern University, Evanston, Ul, and formerly English 
teacher at New Trier High School, Winnetka, Ill. MASTERFULLY ILLUSTRATED. Famous Chi 
cago illustrator Felix Palm painstakingly researched each literary detail 


Division 


PROFESSIONALLY NARRATED. Rich voice of Maurice Copeland, nationally known radio and 


television personality, on 3344 rpm record 


Here's the finest, fastest way to build a “literary fire” in your classroom to evoke 


genuine enthusiasm from your students! 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT 

As a literary form. Beginnings in America 
Three basic worlds it portrays: 1. Fantasy 
humor Washington Irving; 2. Emotions 
and attitudes Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
$. Horror, the supernatural, and the detec 
tive Edgar Allan Poe. Traces total de 
velopment of short story as America’s most 
popular literary type, with examples from 
these authors. 28 frames 


LI46 |R—with record & guide 9 


LATE 19TH and EARLY 20TH 
CENTURY DEVELOPMENT 

Four more worlds in developing American 
short story form described: |. Regional in 
terest ... Bret Harte; 2. Realism Hamlin 
Garland, Stephen Crane, Ambrose Bierce 
and Jack London; 3. Individual emotions 
and attitudes Henry James; 4. Humor 
and sympathy for the common man 

O'Henry. Beautiful: story 
real life into class discussion! 


LI46 2R—with record & guide $9 
L146 


scenes breathe 


$2 frames 


1SR—two filmstrips above with narrations 
on record & guide $15 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT 
Describes unique content and treatment of 
Modern Short Story, dividing it into 3 basic 
types: |. Satire, evident in works of James 
Thurber and Ring Lardner; 2. Realism of 
john Steinbeck and Ernest Hemingway; 
3. Psychological approach employed by 
William Faulkner and Conrad Aiken. Effect 
of magazines and paperbacks in building 
short story popularity. 34 frames 


L146 3R—with record & guide $9 


INTERPRETATION and EVALUATION 
of the SHORT STORY 
Basic techniques for analyzing a short story 
statement of plot, analysis of character, set 
ting, mood. Author's purpose judged for 
universality of his ideas, individuality of his 
treatment. Uses story material presented in 
Filmstrips 1, 2, and 3 to illustrate each point 
discussed .. . enriches appreciation and un 
derstanding of the story. 32 frames 
Li46 4R—with record & guide. , $9 
L146 2SR—two filmstrips above with narrations 
on record & gvide........... $15 


Complete DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 


LI46 SR 


—Set of 4 filmstrips, two 331 rpm records, narrations back to back, & guide.. 
Per ew = Ali ORDERS SHIPPED THE SAME DAY RECEIVED 


$27 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
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